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“Going Along.” 
Salzburg. Insbruck. 


Tem OM Vienna we return 
5 We) ge to Salzburg, in order to 
(G (). get to Tyrol, and so into 
Go) YW! Italy, but this time by 
Now, rail, To go wp the Danube 
i WS AO @a\\ would be avery long affair. 
BAR \\ Going along we have an 
occasional sight of the 
river here and there. Mélk 
and its large monastery, 
which we saw when going 


into view; then Amstetten, 
Enns, where we once more 
hear of the Coeur de Lion, 
the walls having been 
built with his ransom- 
money ; the large monas- 
tery of St. Florian, Ebels- 
berg, where the French and 
Austrians fought in 1809; Linz; 
and then on to Salzburg by a 
line we have already travelled. 

The beauty of the position of 
} Salzburg cannot be exaggerated: it passes 
description. The castle crowning the 
hill, with the church at the foot, splendid 
mountains around covered with verdure, 
the Salza winding through green mea- 
dows, which are spotted with villas, and varied 
with occasional rocks, are some of the features of 
the truly lovely scene. On the journey to this 
favoured spot, by the way, one cannot but be 
struck, as a per contra, with the horrible 
love of whitewash that everywhere prevails, and 
renders each building a sharp spot in the land- 
scape, 

In Salzburg Mozart was born, and Elivir-vite 
Paracelsus died. ‘Two houses are marked promi- 
nently with the great composer’s name; one as his 
birthplace, the other as his dwelling for a time on 
hisreturn from London; and a good statue of him, 
by Schwanthaler, has been set up on a pedestal 
in his honour. What honour could be too great 
for the man who bequeathed to the world “Don 
Giovanni,” the greatest opera ever written (and 
opera is Latin for work, let us remember), and a 
pure and elevating enjoyment for ever? It must 
be consoling to some, though saddening to more, 
to remember that the merit of this wonderful 
work, when first produced,—it was in Vienna,—was 
not recognized : it was received with the greatest 
coldness, It takes time to grow up to what is 
much above us, 

The interior of Salzburg Cathedral, an edifice 
in the Italian style, ranging in date from 1614, or 
perhaps a little earlier, to 1628, startles by its 
size and the grandeur of its lines. Scamozzi, 
When travelling in Germany with the Venetian 
ambassador (an event in his busy life), had made 
the acquaintance of the Archbishop of Salzburg ; 
%, some years after, when a new cathedral in that 
city was needed, the archbishop invited Scamozzi 
from Venice, where he then resided, to consider the 
Project and make a design. Scamozzi went, then 
ra to Venice, and occupied himself during 
tee years in the work, making complete draw- 
ngs and a model. As was the case with many of 

“amozzi’s projets, the designs were carried into 
&xecution by another; but, it is understood, this 
hay done very faithfully. Scamozzi himself (born 

P 1552) died in 1616. This church, a Latin 
—— Plan, the chancel and transepts having 
on ends, is 466 feet long and 109 feet in 

‘ght. Just compare these dimensions with 












those of churches that occur to you. The nave 
alone has aisles, and there is an octagonal cupola 
at the junction with the transept. Over each 
main arch in the nave, and at intervals through- 
out the transept and chancel, is a handsomely- 
carved balcony, a striking feature. The organ is 
divided over the three west windows. The cha- 
racteristics of the interior, with sufficient variety 
in the composition, are dignity and harmonious 
simplicity. Scamozzi, though a weak, vain man, 
was an architect of no ordinary ability. 

As we came out from the church (the iron railing, 
it may be noted, as showing that the works were 
going on for some years, bears the date of 1675), 
we found resting in front a carriage containing a 
peal of five new bells, bedded on flowers and ferns, 
on their way to some church tower at a distance. 
The bells were ornamented very handsomely with 
Gothic borders, blue and red colours, and inscrip- 
tions; to the eye remarkably good specimens of 
German bell-founding. One bore the very dis- 
putable words, — “ Memo benit ad beniam qui 
nescit amare f#lariam ;”’ another, the more com- 
mon inscription on old bells, “ {#ortuas plango 
Yona cis requiem ;” and so forth. 

Through part of the rocky hill on which the 
castle stands a lofty passage-way, more than 400 
feet long, was worked a hundred years ago by 
order of Archbishop Sigismond,—an undertaking 
of which more was thought then than in these 
Alp-boring and tunnel-driving days. A charming 
picture is obtained looking through it. An orna- 
mental frontispiece is formed in the natural rock, 
and three Latin words remind the passer-by that 
the rocks speak to us. Shakspeare had earlier 
written of sermons in stones. The rocks do, in- 
deed, tell a story to all who can read them,—a 
wondrous story; they do, indeed, speak to all who 
understand their language. And what part of 
Nature does not speak? Giéethe calls Nature 
“the living visible garment of God;” and Car- 
lyle writes finely when, with a similar idea in his 
mind, he terms Nature “the time-vestuve of God, 
that reveals him to the Wise, and hides him from 
the foolish.” 

As we are so far out of the town, we will take 
our readers on a couple of miles farther to the 
Chateau of Hellbrunn, to see Nature mimicked 
and travestied. The house itself is decorated 
with odd, mad pictures of birds and animals; but 
the real lions are the water-works, which are let 
off at stated hours for public delectaticn. These 
pipal caprices and fluid fancies of an archbishop 
who lived in 1613 are very varied. In one place 
we have a grotto wherein it rains, and we get a 
rainbow; while along the pathway leading from 
it is an arrangement of jets placed, obliquely, so as 
to thoroughly wet every one who leaves it. The 
most elaborate of the devices shows a miniature 
town, with scores of figures variously employed, 
which are all set in motion by water. Carpenters 
are roofing in a house, coopers are making butts, 
harlequin is playing his antics, and anjold woman 
deprecatingly shaking her head. A liitle farther 
on, and an arrangement is reached which must 
have led to bad blood, and in fighting times, one 
might expect, to frays. Stone seats ave arranged 
around a table: the refection has perhaps been 
served to the guests ; when, suddenly, fron: a hole 
in the centre of each seat, spouts out a flood of 
water, and any attempt to escape by the path- 
way is cut off by other jets, placejl along it. 
Specimens of more costly trifling and elaborated 
littleness it would not be easy to find. ; One would 
sooner suppose the whole the work of some enter- 
prising plumber anxious to show his manipulative 
power over piping, than the wit in lead of a 
learned archbishop. i 

All who go to Salzburg are urged to visit the 
salt-mines in the mountain called Iiirrenberg, 
close to Hallein hard by; and thoughi little real 
information is to be got by the visit, the excur- 
sion is so novel and amusing that it; should be 
made, A full account of such a trip might be 
thought out of place in these jottings, but we are 
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tempted by the recollection of the day to say a few 
words about it “going along.” Broadly, we may 
observe, the salt is obtained by forming a cham- 
ber in the right stratum of the mountain, filling 
it with water from a stream above, allowing the 
water to remain there until it has dissolved away 
sufficient salt to turn it into brine, and then 
letting it out at the bottom to be conveyed by 
wooden pipes to the evaporating house, sometimes 
a long, long distance off. The mountain is pierced 
in all directions with galleries and chambers, at 
different levels, communicating by means of in- 
clined planes, at an angle of from 45 deg. to 70 deg., 
formed of two smoothed planks, placed side by 
side about a foot apart. The visitor, in proper 
attire, which includes a stout leather apron put 
on behind, and a thick glove for the right hand, 
sits between the planks with one leg over each, 
holds with his gloved hand and under his arm a 
rope affixed to the side of the excavation, and 
with his left hand a candle, and then straightway 
slides down rapidly or slowly, just as he pleases, 
from the top to the bottom. Five of these inclines 
took us about 800 feet down; two of them were 
each of greater height than the Monument on Fish 
Street-hill, that is over 200 feet; and the galleries 
which lead to these inclines, and ultimately out 
of the mountain at the bottom by a tramway 
and wooden horse, drawn rapidly by a boy, 
are about 2} miles in length. The one chamber 
that we saw, partially filled with water, and 
lighted to a certain extent with candles, was 180 
feet in length and 150 feet wide, without any 
support to the flat stratum of the mountain form- 
ing the roof of it, and of such chambers or 
“squares,” it was said, there are twenty-seven in 
the mountain. Why they do not tumble in isa 
mystery. Accidents, it is admitted, do sometimes 
occur: the marvel is that they are rare. The 
galleries, little higher than a man, are strutted 
with timber and boarding throughout their whole 
extent, the sides inclining to the top. Some of 
these timbers crush slowly, and in a few years are 
taken out, and are replaced with others. 

The drive up the mountain from Hallein to reach 
the entrance to the mine is performed in a chaise 
for two persons only, by horses used to the road, 
which is remarkably steep, and where, if we may 
judge from the stations and praying-places on the 
way, accidents enough have happened in the four 
or five centuries during which these mines have 
been worked. In parts the horses have literally 
to go up stairs, formed of unhewn trunks of trees 
laid transversely. 

Leaving Salzburg, charming Salzburg, we take 
to the rail for Innsbruck, the capital of Tyrol, by 
way of Rosenheim and Kufstein, with its old 
fortress on the banks of the river Inn. Nearer to 
Innsbruck, on this line, stands Schloss Ambras, 
where was formed the fine collection of armour 
now in Vienna, mentioned in our last chapter. 
The latter part of the journey is grand: the grey 
bald crests of the more distant range of moun- 
tains are seen rising high above others in the 
foreground, and cutting, sharp and clear, against 
the deep blue sky. 

The wide main street of Innsbruck‘(the bridge 
over the Inn gives the town its name) is one of 
those things that once seen cannot easily be for- 
gotten. It is not that the quaint houses and 
churches forming it have fine verdure-covered 
mountains for a back-ground, but that the moun- 
tains seem positively a part of the town itself, 
overhanging and dominating it. They are found 
to be some distance off, if an attempt be made to 
walk to them; but their height and form are such, 
aided, perhaps, by some peculiar effect of light, as 
to produce the striking appearance alluded to. 

The great object of attraction in the city, 
in an artistic point of view, is the monument, 
though not tomb, of the Emperor Maximilian I. 
in the principal church there. Every one 
knows of this unique and very remarkable 
monument; but it is not every one who has an 
idea of the grand effect produced by the 
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twenty-eight bronze figures, about 8 feet high, 
the cost of which, in the present day, we might 
put at 1,000/. apiece, standing fourteen on each 
side of the church, guarding, as it were, a marble 
sarcophagus in the centre, and on which there is 
the twenty-ninth statue, being an effigy of the 
Emperor himself. They form an audience to preach 
to of themselves. These statues, executed in the 
first half of the sixteenth century, give minute 
representations of the costume of that period, 
although the persons figured lived at various 
times; as, for example, Godfrey of Bouillon ; the 
Kaiser Rudolf, founder of the Habsburg dynasty ; 
Theodoric, king of the Goths; and Arthur, king 
of England! The dresses of some of the female 
figures are wonderfully elaborate, and the whole, 
though not great works of art, have a certain 
amount of grandeur and power. Less limited 
admiration must be expressed in speaking of the 
series of marble bas-reliefs which adorn the sides 
of the sarcophagus, and are signed, “ Alerr. 
Colinus Mechliniz, Sculpt., 1566.” These reliefs 
represent events in the life of Maximilian, and are 
the finest things of their kind to be seen. The 
representation of a picture in marble, of figures 
and buildings on different planes, is a misapplica- 
tion of the art and the material, and, moreover, is 
usually very unsatisfactory in effect. In the pre- 
sent case, although the objection remains, the 
difficulties are overcome in a remarkable manner, 
and works of moat rare beauty are the result ;—the 
Marriage with Mary of Burgundy, for example, 
the Coronation of Maximilian, and the group 
showing the Alliance of Maximilian, the Pope, 
the Duke of Miian, and the Doge of Venice. This 
Colin was an artist of no common merit. A por- 
trait of him, dated 1562, hangs at the back of the 
monument. In the same charch is Hofer’s monu- 
ment, 1809; and in a chapel upstairs are some 
clever bronze statuettes, and the tomb of the 
Archduke Ferdinand II., with some more of 
Colin’s work ; but we are not attempting to write 
a guide-book. The interior of the church is of 
poor architecture, with attenuated Ionic columns, 
finished about 1560. The lofty marble porch 
externally is interesting, as showing that we are 
approaching Italy. 

The far-projecting water-spitters, of metal, 
at the four angles of the tower in the main street, 
close by, are noticeable; as is the cry of the 
watchmen here, who, like our “ Charleys” of old, 
eall, during the night, “two hours,” “ three 
hours,” and so forth, as time goes on. And Time 
does go on,—inexorable Time,—at Innsbruck as 
everywhere else; quickening his steps, whether 
they be on roses or in stony places, with each suc- 
ceeding year of life, until we find ourselves, bur- 
dened with the memory of “things incomplete 
and purposes delayed,” where time avails us not. 





BRITISH ARCHAHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
IN YORKSHIRE. 


TuE Leeds congress of the British Archwologi- 
cal Association has passed off most successfully : 
the week was spent equally agreeably and usefully. 
Lord Houghton, the president, made an excellent 
address. In the course of it he said\—Wonderfui 
indeed was the position of man when we came 
to think of it,—wonderful the position of every 
man on this globe, standing as he does upon 
one point of time, with an eternity on either 
hand of him, —and wonderful—more wonderful 
still, is it that, limited as are his faculties, 
finite as are his perceptions, he is nevertheless 
endowed with the power of investigating the 
past history of the world which he inhabits, thus 
showing the conquest of mind over the inferiority 
of matter. How does he do this? How was it 
that men had the power to throw themselves 
back into this infinite distance? It was by 
archeological remains ; it was by the visible frag- 
ments which the archeologist puts together, and 
from which he draws deductions. The earth itself, 
this planet we inhabit, had its own archeology, 
and the archeologists of this planet and the geo- 
logists, who find in each separate stratum the signs 
and certain proofs of the great changes which it 


by the fossil remains of former generations of 
animals, to discover and trace the history of this 
planet ages and ages before all power of historical 
recollection. Thus it was that, when an American 
geologist discovered in Connecticut the impression 
in the fossil of an enormous bird, that impression, 
although the bird was far larger than anything 
ever known or ever heard of as existing on the 
surface of this globe,—that impression became 
itself an archeological remain showing the cer- 
tainty of the existence of a former world in which 
those animals lived. Then, again, it was only the 
other day that another fossil bird was found in 
Bavaria, and brought to the British Museum, on 
which Professor Owen discovered with the micro- 
scope upon it a very feather, actually existing 
upon it, with which it had floated through the air 
perhaps a million years ago. Such were the 
archeological remains of our planet. And then 
to come to what might be called still nearer times, 
to the archeology of the antiquity of man. They 
had all heard of those flint-heads which had been 
tossed about from time to time, simply considered 
as curious pieces of stone, and yet which, by 
modern science, had been discovered to afford clear 
and certain testimony of the habitancy of this 
earth centuries and centuries before all historical 
notice. And thus, also, had been discovered in the 
iakes of Switzerland and Denmark, and lately in 
those of Scotland, remains of large villages, and 
even towns, almost planted, as was Venice in later 
times, in the midst of the water, and which, there- 
fore, must have existed in times before those 
lakes submerged those valleys, and thus showing 
the existence of large populations over the face of 
Europeloug before any recognized historical period, 
To be real antiquaries, to take any pleasure in 
antiquities, two or three things were absolutely 
necessary. First, there must be a reverential 
respect and regard for the past. Now, it was by 
no means certain that that respect for the past 
was in any degree inherent in all portions of 
human nature. His friend, Captain Burton, had 
told him, that he knew a tribe of savages in 
Africa who lived actually in the present,—who had 
no past whatever. No man ever recorded a 
thought of anything beyond his own limited 
memory, or the limited sphere of his own 
experience. They could not tell him who their 
grandfathers were, and as for their great grand- 
fathers, they never heard of such things existing. 
Eastern nations seemed to have been endowed 
with a special gift of reverence for the invisible, 
and for all that came within the sphere of human 
knowledge and without the sphere of human 
sense. Thus it was in the East they saw great 
reverence for the dead; vast sepulchres and im- 
mense reverence for all sepulchral observances, 
and the retention from long generations of 
sepulchral monuments, And thus it was there 
were now being dug up from Nineveh the records 
of those wonderful cities, unimportant as they 
appeared in themselves, in a great degree, but, 
nevertheless, carrying with them, no doubt, an 
especial sense of reverence and permanence to the 
generation which executed these monuments of 
their history and of themselves. This feeling, 
they knew, culminated in Egypt, which, as they 
were aware, was an immense necropolis, while the 
temples were sculptured with records of the past, 
and even the mountains were filled with urns 
containing the remains of the most inferior and 
unimportant animals, striving to give a sense, as 
it were, of perpetuity to what was essentially 
mortal and transitory. Thus it was that these 
great nations and great empires had in a great 
degree preserved such a religious, such a devout 
reverence for the past among mankind. He was 
sorry to say that the feeling of disregard for the 
past, and a want of care for the records of that 
history in which we were not ourselves taking 
part, had been very prominent in this country 
down even to a very late period. No country in 
Europe possessed a more complete and interesting 
series of public records than existed at the present 
moment in Great Britain ; aud yet he remembered, 
on inquiring in Parliament, he found that the 
public records were bound together, with very 
little regard to order, in six different depositaries 
and tenements, one tenement being more dan- 
gerous than another. At that time all the 
interesting records of the English Chancery, 
going down to the very earliest periods, were 
housed in the Tower, contiguous to a steam- 
engine, which was steaming and bellowing below 
them, and running the risk every hour of destroy- 
ing them by an accident. This, however, was 
being remedied. Collecting itself was a very 
useful thing. Never stop a child who has a taste 
for collecting anything. Boys collecting birds’ 





has undergone during a series of ages, are able, 





eggs, or girls placing seaweed in a book, are laying 





the foundation of study in natural history. The 
collection of even unimportant, trumpery things 
showed two things—a love of order and an interest 
in some external objects. But, besides collection 
they must have the spirit of criticism—the power 
of determining whether things were right or 
wrong, whether they were true or false; and 
archxology was only a curious amusement, unless 
accompanied with the spirit of serious, accurate 
and merciless criticism. Archeology was the 
rectifier of tradition, whether written or spoken, 
The more they investigated tradition, the more 
uncertain did they find it as a guide to truth, 
Tradition was no proof whatever, even of an 
original truth of any kind. At the present 
moment, the study of archwology was especially 
interesting, because it was in full accord and 
agreement with the development of historical 
criticism, for which the time in which we live was 
so remarkable. Besides all these qualifications, 
the archeologist needed knowledge and taste to 
understand the different styles of monuments 
discovered, and to trace the different processes of 
art, in coins, gems, music, sculpture, and archi. 
tecture. 

In the evening the mayor and corporation 
entertained the president and members of the 
Association at a conversazione in the Victorial 
Hall. At nine o’clock the members of the society 
and others of the invited guests assembled in the 
Civil Court, where papers were announced to be 
read, Lord Houghton presided, having on his 
right the mayor. The first paper was one read by 
Mr. O’Callaghan, on the mace of the borough of 
Leeds. This emblem of municipal loyalty was 
made in 1694, by a goldsmith named Arthur 
Maingee, who was hanged in 1696 for clipping 
and counterfeiting the coin of the realm, 

Subsequently, Mr. G. R. Wright, I'.S.A., read a 
curious petition, addressed by the inhabitants 
of Leeds to Oliver Cromwell, praying for a new 
charter of incorporation for the borongh. 

On Tuesday morning, two omnibuses, conveying 
members of the Association, left the Queen’s 
Hotel on a visit to Adel Church and Ilkley. At 
Adel, Mr. E. Roberts pointed out objects of anti- 
quarian interest. The church belongs to the 
earliest Norman period, and the first recorded date 
of it is 1210. The porch, which is a most interest- 
ing portion of the building, is in a perfect state of 
preservation. The nave, he said, was 47 feet 6 inches 
by 21 feet 6 inches; and the chancel, 25 feet 9 inches 
by 18 feet, the walls being about 3 feet thick. A 
most interesting feature in the edifice was the 
porch, which was in a most perfect state of pre- 
servation, and one of the most beautiful with 
which he was acquainted, from the sculpture and 
symbolical figures it exhibited. He considered 
the church was erected in the earliest Norman 
time: it was possible that it was built upon the 
site of a Roman temple or of some other Roman 
remains, but neither a church nor priest at that 
spot was mentioned in Doomsday-book; which, 
though not conclusive, was negative evidence 
against the previous existence of a church. The 
earliest recorded date that he had yet found was 
about 1210, when the church was held by Wm. 
Mustill the younger, whose father gave lands to 
Kirkstall Abbey. The porch, chancel arch, and 
corbel table were probably of a slightly later 
period than the church—probably of the time 
of Stephen. The Rev. G. Lewthwaite expressed 
his opinion that the church was older than the 
twelfth ceutury, and he gave a brief explanation 
of the symbolic character of the porch. 

At Ilkley Mr. Gordon Hills officiated as ex- 
positor of the antiquarian objects in the church. 
The so-called runic crosses, which are interesting 
objects in the churchyard, are in a state of much 
dilapidation, but sufficient remains of their inscrip- 
tions to prove that they have no claim to Scandi- 
navian origin. Mr. Hills considered them to be of 
no earlier date than the twelfth century. : 

At the evening meeting, Mr. Forster, vice- 
president, in the chair, ee 

Mr. T. Wright read the first paper, ge oe 
account of Anglo-Saxon jewelry and other 
articles discovered by the late Lord ieatip- 
borough at Seamer, near Scarborough. He : F 
served that the discovery of these articles i}lus- 
trated in a striking manner the remarks ot wr 
president in his inaugural address respecting se 
importance that often attaches to objects that a 

t work in the 
apparently valueless. The men a tis 
lime quarry at Seamer found some small cas 
metal, which they supposed to be brass, an oe 
them to their children for playthings. The mot A 
of some of the children, thinking the pieces 
metal might be worth something, offered yet 
the station-master for 1s. He refused to pure 4 
but she succeeded in bartering them with a gree? 
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for a pound of tea; and they were afterwards 
offered to the late Lord Londesborough, who pur- 
chased them for one guinea. On examination 
they proved to be gold ornaments of Anglo-Saxon 
origin, and this led to further research. They 
have already added a very important circumstance 
to the history of that interesting neighbourhood. 
There can be no longer any doubt, not only that 
there was an Anglo-Saxon settlement near Scar- 
porough, but that it was one of importance, and 
that it consisted of families of greater wealth and 
splendour than usual in this part of the country. 

Mr. Planché then read a paper “‘ On the Badges 
of the House of York,” being the sequel to a paper 
read at a former meeting of the Association on 
the Badges of the House of Lancaster, thus com- 
pleting the history of the badges of the royal 
family of England. He prefaced the subject with 
some remarks on the nature and use of badges 
generally, which were, he observed, in many in- 
stances the first armorial bearings displayed by 
the assumer; but as heraldic devices became more 
complicated, it became necessary to select from 
the family coat of arms some simple and striking 
mark to distinguish the retainers and servants ; 
and this badge in Jater times was engraved on 
metal plates and fastened to their arms, as we see 
badges now worn by firemen and watermen. To 
the household badge properly belonged the cri de 
guerre, or motto (mot) of the family, now, as Mr. 
Planché said, absurdly placed under the shield of 
arms, whereas the object of the badge and motto 
was publicity. The household badges or cogni- 
zances of the House of York, according to a 
memorandum in the Digby MS., consisted of ten, 
viz., the falcon and fetterlock, the falcon -with a 
maiden’s head, a white rose, a white lion, a black 
dragon, a blue boar, a white hart, the sun in its 
splendour, a black bull, and a white hind. Mr. 
Planché proceeded to trace the origin of these 
emblems so far as it is known; but in most cases it 
is involved in great obscurity. After an elaborate 
examination of various authorities, and consider- 
ing their respective claims to authenticity, Mr. 
Planché concluded by enforcing the value of the 
study of the heraldry in the elucidation of histori- 
cal facts. 

The next paper was by Mr. N. S. Lawson, 
describing the various Roman remains at Ald- 
borough, the Isurium of the Romans, which has 
been called the British Pompeii, from the great 
number of interesting relics that have been dis- 
covered there. 

On Wednesday the members of this Association 
went by special train to Boroughbridge, and pro- 
ceeded from thence to Aldborough. In the even- 
ing a meeting was held in the Philosophical Hall. 
Lord Houghton presided. A letter was read from 
Mr. Pettigrew, regretting his inability to be 
present, and announcing, for the information of 
the society, that the celebrated forger of antiqui- 
ties at Bridlington had been sent to prison for a 
month for stealing jet to make his seals. The 
Rev. C. H. Hartshorne read a paper on “ The 
Honour and Castle of Pontefract,” at the close of 
which the chairman moved a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Hartshorne. He regretted that the lecturer 
had not dwelt at greater length on the architec- 
ture of the castle, some portions of which existed, 
and had been the scenes of important events in 
history. There was, amongst other portions, the 
chapel in which, in the time of Henry VIII., the 
Archbishop of York was murdered at the altar. 
As to the name, he thought it was quite clear 
that Pontefract was a translation of the popular 
and original name Pomfret, and meant broken 
ridge. ‘There being no river or bridge at Pom- 
fret made it difficult for them to see how there 
could be a broken bridge. The ancient name of 
the Place was Kirby, and the name of Pomfret 
was given to it by Robert de Lacy. Whether he 
gave it that name in consequence of having a 
prea of the same name in Normandy, which he 
thought was the real reason, or in consequence of 
abridge over the Aire, two or three miles off, 

aving been broken down, it was not for him to 

oe 
Thursday a large party, led by the presi- 
po went to Wakefield, and thence to Pontefract. 
; @ railway station at Wakefield they were met 

4 @ mayor and corporation, and the party thus 

Cherernened visited, in the first instance, the 

arcen Edward 1V., built on the bridge over 

pow de er, which at that point spreads out into 
wide stream. The chapel was built by Edward 
his’ 4 the site of a former one, in memory of 
is ae Richard, Duke of York, and those of 
‘ ola who fell in the battle of Wakefield. The 
Which } parish church was visited, the spire of 
48 recently been restored. The chancel, 


‘rected in the reign of Henry IV. by Sir John 





Pilkington, particularly attracted attention. The 
members proceeded from the churck to the town- 
hall, where their official reception by the corpora- 
tion took place. 

Mr. F. R. Wilson read a paper on the ancient 
chapel on the bridge, and, after the exhibition of 
some antiquarian relics, the party left Wakefield 
by the railway train for Pomfret, by which name, 
under the correction of the President of the 
Archzological Association, the boroagh he repre- 
sented must now be known. They first visited 
the Old Hall, supposed to have been commenced 
in the reign of Elizabeth, as a residence for the 
Harewood family, but it was never completed, 
and it remains a fine premature ruin, which 
attracts much observation. After a short visit to 
the church the party repaired to the castle. The 
ancient glories of Pomfret Castle are most incor- 
rectly symbolised to the present generation by 
the representation of its gates, with a dove 
perched on the top, impressed on that most re- 
fined of all preparations of liquorice, “ Pomfret 
cakes.” The gates there shown besr no resem- 
blance to any part of the remaining structure, and 
the bird of peace is a most unfitting erablem of the 
deeds of murder and bloodshed perpetrated within 
its walls. Lord Houghton directed attention to 
those portions of the building which have most 
historical interest, and the Rev. Mr. Hartshorne 
pointed out the chief architectural features, 
though there are now few remains of this once 
famous fortress. It stands on a high hill, and the 
most perfect parts that are visible are the walls of 
the keep, which, being of extraordinary thickness, 
have best withstood the ravages of the destroyers 
who have worked its ruin. The whole area occu- 
pied by the castle was seven acres, and it is now 
chiefly used for growing liquorice, for which pur- 
pose the great depth of soil renders it peculiarly 
suitable. The archzological objects of the excur- 
sion having been completed, the members pro- 
ceeded to the Town Hall, where a collation had 
been provided by the corporatiou. The Mayor 
—— supported by Lord Houghton and Dr. 

ee. 
At the evening meeting, Mr. Gordon Hills read 
a paper “On Fountains Abbey,” which was illus- 
trated by a large ground-plan of the building, the 
various parts of which he explained. To give 
more extended interest to the subject, he exhi- 
bited plans, drawn to the same scale, of several 
other distinguished Cistercian monastic establish- 
ments, including several of those in Ireland, 
which were all of much smaller dimensions than 
the English monasteries. The paper was followed 
by a discussion, in which Mr. T. Wright, Mr. 
Hartshorne, Mr. Planché, Mr. O’Callaghan, and 
Mr. Roberts took part. 
A paper by Mr. Cuming, “ On Weapons of 
Ancient Tribes of Yorkshire,” was read in his ab- 
sence by Mr. George Wright. 
On Friday the members went to Ripen. Before 
reaching the cathedral they called at the small 
church of St. Mary Magdalen, in the suburbs 
near the railway station. It was built in 1132, 
and enlarged in the fifteenth century, though the 
extent of it now is so limited that it must have 
been a very small edifice indeed when first called 
into existence. It was then used as a chapel for 
the adjoining hospital for lepers, which was 
founded when leprosy was one of the ills which 
flesh is heir to, in days since which centuries have 
intervened. Afterwards it was a chapel used by 
a lay sisterhood for their devotions ; and now it is 
considered an appurtenance to the women’s hospi- 
tal, close at hand. Divine service is weekly per- 
formed in it by one of the minster clergy; and the 
income is stated to be 1,400/.a year. ‘The chapel 
has in it one of the few high altars of stone which 
exist in this country. In front of the altar there 
is a Roman or Anglo-Roman pavement in good 
condition. 
At the cathedral,’ Mr. C. E. Davies pointed out 
the peculiarities of the architecture. He thought 
the principal part of the nave had beer built from 
1154 to 1187, though some parts of it were earlier ; 
and towards it Roger, archbishop of York, had 
been a large benefactor, as well as towards the 
aisles and central tower and transept; and as 
Roger bad been at Canterbury, where considerable 
improvements had been going on, it might be 
supposed that he wasskilled in the art. Through- 
out the building the capitals had hollows under- 
neath to produce a square, which was very unusual 
in Norman columns, and was not met with in the 
south of England. The transept was of the same 
date as the nave, but he thought it was designed 
at a different time. The roof was modern. In 
1660 a spire fell and destroyed the original roof. 
It was said the tower fell, but he did not believe 





it, and that it was only felt necessary to strengthen 


the tower, or intended to construct a larger one 
as was seen at Worcester. At the same date the 
screen was erected, and it was a beautiful work, 
worthy of careful examination. He had been led 
to understand that in restoring the fabric it was 
intended to raise the height of the eastern gable 
and pinnacles, 

The Dean said the gable and pinnacle were only 
to be restored to the original height. 

Before leaving the cathedral, Mr. Planché said 
there was a recumbent effigy of a knight and his 
lady, the knight appearing in a suit of armour of 
the time of Edward III.; but he thought the 
effigy itself was as late as the time of Henry IV. 
But it was remarkable that about the neck was a 
collar showing park palings with a deer-lodge put 
into it. This was a very curious thing, and to 
many eyes it would appear to be a portcullis. Now, 
this was the special badge of the town of Derby, 
and he had no doubt that the knight (Sir Thos, 
Mentville) was a man in the service of Henry IV. 
This was the only instance he had ever seen of that 
particular badge on a monumental efligy. 

The party were conveyed to Fountains Abbey, 
where they were received by the Earl and Countess 
de Grey and Ripon. 

Mr. Gordon Hills conducted the visitors over 
the ruins. He explained their former uses, and 
suggested many interesting probabilities. 

At the usual evening meeting, the first paper 
read was a long one “On Harewood Castle,” by 
Mr. John Jones. 

Mr. O’Callaghan exhibited a selection of histori- 
cal autographs, and read some letters of celebrated 
personages of past times. 

Mr. T. Wright read a paper by Mr. John James, 
of Bradford, “On the Little British Kingdom of 
Elmet.” It was stated in the paper that when the 
Roman legions had been withdrawn, and nearly the 
whole country lay at the mercy of the Anglo-Saxons, 
there existed in the heart of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire a little State called Elmet, which muain- 
tained for nearly 200 years its independence. It 
was probably enclosed on all sides by the kingdom 
of Deira, which included the whole of the other 
parts of Yorkshire. This “ Regiuncula” of Elmet, 
as it has been called, probably remained, in regard 
to inhabitants, religion, and manners, much the 
same from the time when the Romans quitted this 
country until the year 616; Leeds being the 
capital of the little kingdom. 

The Rev. W. C. Lukis next read a paper “On 
Cromlechs,” which was illustrated by a number of 
drawings taken by himself. Mr. Lukis said that 
archeologists are now agreed that cromlechs are 
stone chambers made for the purpose of sepulture, 
and that the notion formerly entertained, that 
they were places for human sacrifices, has been 
exploded. There are, however, several points re- 
garding them on which antiquaries differ, the 
principal of which is whether cromlechs were 
originally left exposed as they are now often seen, 
or whether they were covered with earth, forming 
tumuli. Mr. Lukis is strongly of opinion that all 
cromlechs were covered originally with earth. An 
interesting discussion took place on the subject, 
in the course of which the Rev. Mr. Hartshorne 
dissented from Mr. Lukis’s opinion, which was 
supported by Mr. T. Wright, who, in reply toa 
question from Lord Houghton, observed that the 
circles of stones often seen were not intended for 
cromlechs, but to enclose consecrated ground. 

In the visit to Kirkstall on Saturday morning, 
Mr. Roberts conducted the party to the abbey, and 
delivered a short lecture upon it. These ruins are 
kept in a good state of preservation. 








IMPERFECT REPRINTS OF WALPOLE’S 
“ ANECDOTES OF PAINTING, &c.” 


I wish to call the attention of readers who live 
more especially in the realms of literature and art, 
to the imperfect reprints that have been made 
since Walpole’s death of Walpole’s well-known 
work, entitled, modestly enough, ‘ Anecdotes of 
Painting, &c., in England.” These reprints (pro- 
fessedly such) were given to the public from the 
shop of the late Mr. Major, in Fileet-street, as 
revised and annotated (1826), under the editorial 
care of the Rev. James Dallaway; and from the 
shop of Mr. H. G. Bohn, in York-street, as re- 
revised and re-annotated (1849), under the 
editorial scrutiny of Mr. Wornum, the present 
keeper of our National Gallery. The purchasers 
of these costly reprints (more especially those who 
have gone to the cost of giving them elaborate 
covers of Russia or Morocco tooled to a nicety 
by a Lewis or a Hayday), will be surprised to learn 
for the first time that the text of both reprints, 





typographically excellent in many respects, is 
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faulty beyond parallel; that neither reprint re- 
presents the text of Walpole; that Dallaway sent 
a faulty text to Mr. Nicol, the printer,in Pall-mall; 
and Mr. Wornum a faulty text to Mr. Clay, the 
printer, of Bread-street-hill : in short, that the two 
reprints made since Walpole’s death of Walpole’s 
great work areshamefully deficient in whole pages 
of valuable Walpolean matter, and that the true 
text of that storehouse of anecdote, Lord Orford’s 
** Anecdotes of Painting,” can only be consulted 
in its integrity in the quarto edition of Walpole’s 
works—partly printed by Walpole in. his lifetime 
at his private press at Strawberry-hill, and finally 
given to the world at the close of the last century 
by Mr. Berry and his two accomplished daughters, 
known for fifty years in fashionable and literary 
circles as Old Berry and Elder Berry. 

My rough collation of the Wornum Bohn and 
Clay reprint of Walpole’s work with Walpole’s 
own text exhibits a charge of thirty-five articles 
or pissages of omission against the defendants, 
Messrs. W., B., and C.; and it has appeared to me 
that the pointing out these omissions seriatim 
would not only prove a serviceable introduction 
tomy ‘“ New Materials for the Lives of British 
Painters,” but that in reprinting together the 
omitted passages, the Builder would enable the 
possessors of the faulty editions to make good their 
text in a neater manner, and at less labour and ex- 
pense, than MS. additions would alone supply, 
however neat the handwriting in which they were 
inscribed. 

My first charge of omission against Mr. Wor- 
num begins at p. 6 (the pagination throughout 
his reprint very usefully runs on). The passage 
left out relates to a subject so interesting as the 
discovery of oil painting by Van Eyck. 

Walpole says :— 

*« And Governor Pownall, in the ninth volume of 
the ‘Archwologia’ pp. 151, 152, and 154, 
has produced from the Sacristy of Ely some 
accounts that are as explicit as possible, that 
oil was used in the mixture of colours. The 
first says, ‘In tres lagenis et dimid. olei pro 
ymaginibus super columnas depingend.’ 
The next, ‘In 31 lagenis et dimid. olei 
empt .... pro color temperand” (for mix- 
ing colours which is distinguishing it from 
varnish). And the third, ‘In oleo empt. pro 
picture faciend. in capelld.’ Could oil-paint- 
ing be more exactly described at this day ? 

1. Oil for painting images on columns, 1325. 

2. Oil for mixing colours. 

3. Oil for making pictures in the chapel. 

Note, too, that the first is dated in the reign of 
Edward the Second—the last in that of 
Edward the Third.” 

Now, this passage, not in Wornum’s reprint, is 
in Dallaway’s reprint, but with this error (vol. i., 
p. 11), for Edward the “ Third” of Walpole, Dal- 
laway reads Edward the “ Fourth.” 

P. 20 of Wornum wants Walpole’s foot-note at 

. 27:—“ See the Parliamentary History.” 

P. 62 of Wornum wants the following Walpole 

matter to note 4:— 


“In the north aisle of the church at Falham is 
this epitaph: Hic jacet domicilla Margaretta 
Svauderg, nata Gandavii Flandrie, que ex 
magistro Gerardo Hornebolt Gandaviensi 
pictore nominatissimo peperit domicellam 
Susannam uxorem magistri Johannis Parker 
archarii regis. Que obiit anno Domini 
M°ccccexxix, 26 Novemb. Orate pro anima.” 

This epitaph is imperfectly printed by Lysons 

(Environs, ii, 369). 

P. 105 of Wornum wants the following Wal- 

pole matter :— 

“TJ have also a matchless portrait of the king 
[Henry VII.], which seems evidently taken 
trom the life, as strongly representative of 
his pensive policy; yet it is touched with 
so masterly a knowledge of chiaro-scuro, that 
I and better judges conjecture that it was 
recoloured by Rubens himself.” 

P. 233 of Wornum wants the following Wal- 

pole material touching Solomon de Caus :— 

“There is another [book | mentioned in a cata- 
logue called Hortus Palatinus 4 Frederico, 
rege Bohemie, elect. palatin. Heidelberg, ex- 
tructus: Svlomone de Cans, architecto Fran- 
cofurti. Jo. Taeod. de Bry 1620, in folio 
Catalogue de Crevenne, vol. ii. p. 246.” 

P. 250 of Wornum, note 4, omits what follows 

touching a Jacobean architect :— 

“Mr. Pegge says his [John Smithson’s] name 
was not John, but Huntingdon Smithson. 
Biblioth. Topogr. Brit. No. 32, p. 16.” 

P. 277 of Wornum lacks the following Wal- 

polean addition to note 3 :— 


of Walpolean text! Here is the omitted matter :— 





will be found in the second volume of the 
‘Environs of London,’ by Mr. Dan. Lysons,” 
P. 281 of Wornum wants a whole quarto page 


“To Gerbier, of whom, from what has been 
already said, no random or contradictory and 
unauthenticated assertions but may be cre- 
dible, has been ascribed a small tract printed 
by authority in 1651 (that is, after the execu- 
tion of the king), and called ‘The Nonsuch 
Charles, his Character.’ It is one of the most 
virulent libels ever published ; and, if written 
by Gerbier, one of the basest, after his obliga- 
tions to that prince. The style, the fully, and 
wretched reasonings, are most consonant to 
Gerbier’s other writings ; and several passages 
mark him as the author, or as having fur- 
nished materials. But as curious a circum- 
stance as any would be, that, after such gross 
abuse of the father, Gerbier should have been 
countenanced by the son after the Restora- 
tion. The fact is by no means incredible, con- 
sidering how many bitter enemies Charles II. 
did, or was forced to pardon: and when we 
recollect that his Majesty, from fear, or from 
total want of principle, countenanced that 
notorious villain Blood, it would not be surpris- 
ing that so worthless a man as Gerbier should 
have been re-admitted to a sphere whence no 
odious criminal was excluded. 

Perhaps not being rewarded by the new govern- 
ment as he expected for his invective against 
Charles I., Gerbier, two years after, might 
write Les Effets pernicieux, mentioned in the 
preceding article, as a kind of preparatory 
palinody, in case the royal family should 
happen to be restored. To the second piece 
he has set his name; and, it being printed at 
the Hague and written in French, when the 
Stuarts were in exile, it was probably a 
peace-offering, or meant to disavow the in- 
viction ; though, from the extreme similarity 
of the manner of both pieces, I have no doubt 
of Gerbier being the father of both.” 

Is nof this in “the old Horatian way” all 
over? Walpole was constantly scribbling in his 
books. I had once in my possession his own copy 
of De Grammont and his own copy of “ Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury’s Life” annotated with his own 
hand. 

P. 322 of Wornum wants Walpole’s additional 
note to note 1; add, therefore, to “ Lady Carlisle 
bought by Mr. West : ”— 

«* And at his death by Mr. Barrett, of Lee.” 

P. 387 of Wornum should have contained the 
following note to the words “ by himself: ”— 

* This portrait the Duchess [of Portland] at her 
death, in 1785, bequeathed to her friend, the 
widow of Dr. Delany and correspondent of 
Swift; a lady of excellent sense and taste, a 
paintress in oil, and who, at the age of 75, 
invented the art of paper-mosaic, with which 
material coloured, she, in eight years, exe- 
cuted within twenty of a thousand various 
flowers and flowering shrubs, with a pre- 
cision and truth unparalleled.” 

P. 414 (Inigo Jones). Mr. Wornum has over- 
looked the note that follows :— 


“In ‘ Hasted’s History of Kent,’ vol. ii. p. 783, 
it is said that he [Inigo Jones] built the front 
of Lee’s Court and Judde-house, p. 797. As 
in the concise account of some natural curiosi- 
ties in the environs of Malham Craven, 
1786, appendix, p. 5, Stonyhurst, the seat of 
Thomas Weld, Esq., is said to have been de- 
signed by Inigo for Sir Nicholas Sherborne.” 

P, 450-1. Mr. Wornum should have inserted 
the following note to the word “earthquakes ” at 
p. 451 :— 

“Of similar absurdity wasa tract published in 
1781 by one Goodridge, an old seaman, called 
the ‘ Phoenix, an Essay,’ being an attempt 
to prove from history and astronomical cal- 
culations, that the comet, which, by its ap- 
proximation to our earth, occasioned the 
change made at the Fall and at the Deluge, 
is the real Phoenix of the ancients.” 

P, 471, note 2. This note isa sad jumble. In 
its integrity it belongs to Walpole; but Mr. 
Wornum gives it to Dallaway. 

P. 473. Mr. Wornum has again overlooked a 
Walpole note, touching Wright’s famous picture 
at Hampton Court of Lacy, the actor, in three 
characters—the picture painted for Charles I].:— 

“In Dodsley’s ‘Theatric Records,’ printed in 
1756, instead of Sandy and De Vice, the 
other two characters are said to be Teague, in 
the Committee, and Galliard in the Variety 

p. 67).” 





“ Farther accounts relative to Gerbier’s academy 





“ —$ _ 


half of Walpole’s note, and the subject,—Cooper’s 

Miniature of Cromwell :— 

“The body [of the miniature] is unfinished, 
Vertue engraved it, as he did another, in 
profile, in the collection of the Duke of 
Devonshire.” 

P. 549, notel. Mr. Wornum is guilty of a like 

omission. He follows Dallaway. Add :— 

“He [Cibber] also executed some statues for the 
library of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. Vide 
* Life of Colley Cibber,’ chap. iii.” 

P. 632, note 1. Another Walpolean omission, 

Add :— 

“TI have a portrait of him [Vander Vaart], by 
himself, in water colours, about the former 
age, uncommonly well painted.” 

P. 638. A long and good note about Sir John 

Vanbrugh omitted both by Dallaway and Wor. 

num !— 

“Two very good judges and men of excellent 
taste, Sir J. Reynolds and Mr. Gilpin, have 
declared their admiration of the stupendous 
piles of Blenheim and Castle Howard; and, 
no doubt, vastness is very imposing at a dis. 
tance: but if the design and details are 
defective, the merit of grandeur remains with 
the person who is at the expense of the fabric, 
not with the architect who executes his 
commands, St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, each 
strikesasa magnificent whole; but they charm, 
too, when the parts are examined, nor have 
any superfluous weight. Large edifices might 
be erected from unnecessary excrescences of 
stone that load the palaces above mentioned ; 
and, however admirable Vanbrugh’s struc- 
tures may be in their present state of perfec. 
tion, I will venture to guess that their ruins 
will have far greater effect, not only from 
their massive fragments, but from the addi- 
tional piles which conjecture will supply in 
order to give a meaning to the whole.”’* 

PETER CUNNINGHAM. 





ARCHAZOLOGIC ITEMS FROM ROME. 


Tae Arch of Constantine has been made the 
subject of investigation by the Chev. de Rossi, with 
interesting result, in the course of recent works 
for executing casts of all the fine reliefs, its bor- 
rowed ornaments from the Arch of Trajan illus- 
trating that emperor’s public and private life. 
Minute study was carried out by the learned 
archeologist, from the scaffold raised for this occa- 
sion, on the epigraph repeated at both fronts of 
the attic,—perfect on the eastern, but much im- 
paired on the western side,—and he was thence 
led to the conclusion that a favourite theory, as to 
one part of this remarkable inscription, must be 
rejected, namely, that the words allusive to 
Constantine’s triumph over Maxentius and 
the restoration of public peace —INSTINCTV 
DIVINITATIS—of obviously Christian, or at least 
monotheistic gense, had been substituted for some 
other phrase, Pagan in import, after the emperor 
had declared, more distinctly and officially, his 
adherence to Christian faith. Such was the conjec- 
ture of Venuti, Nardini, and Nibby ; aud Cardinal 
Mai (Script. Vet., t. v.) supposes the original 
words may have been Dis faventibus, as dictated 
by a Pagan senate, but cmmediately afterwards 
altered by the emperor’s desire. Professor Hen- 
zen, president of the German Archwologic Insti- 
tute, has made public the report of an experienced 
epigraphist, who, after examining the marble 
surface under this inscription, inferred from the 
traces of the metal pivots for fastening letters, 
that the original had been, Nutu Jovis Optim 
Mazimi. Date also has been a subject of dispute 
in regard to this arch, severally placed in the 
years 315, 316, and 326; by Tillemont and other 
good authorities in the first of these years, coln- 
ciding with the celebration of the emperor’s decen- 
nalia festival. Eusebius’s history, and other 
authentic documents, show that, prior to $18, 
Constantine’s liberality towards the church and 
earnest interest in her welfare had been most dis- 
tinctly manifested; and it is made clear by 
Baronius, that he conceded the Lateran palace 
to the Roman Pontiff before the October of 
A.D. 315, when the Council against the Donatists 
was held there by Pope Melchiades. De — 
positively refutes the statements of Venuti = 
Nibby, as to the traces of erasure in the mar' - 
surface under the words in question, and the exist- 
ence of cavities for pivots not corresponding to 
the form of letters in the actual inscription i 
one line; Ais inference being that alent 
Divinitatis was the formula originally dictated by 





* To be continued. 





i 529, note 2, Mr. Wornum has omitted one 
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the Senate, zot with intent to recognize the 
dogmatic teaching of the Church, but in the idea 
of transaction (so often exemplified in records of 
that transitionary period) between the new and 
the ancient religion. Another fact, ascertained 
by the same investigator, that the marble blocks 
on which the entire epigraph is chiselled are all 
fragments from other buildings, curiously evinces 
the state of deep decline into which Roman art 
had sunk at the beginning of the fourth century. 
One of these marbles belongs to a cornice, with 
rich and varied mouldings, as seen in the chamber 
of the attic, where its sculptured side is turned 
inwards: others present the imperfect words of 
lost inscriptions: the whole arch (observes De 
Rossi) “is an accumulation of spoils from earlier 
monuments, not only in its bas-reliefs and statues, 
but the very stones of which it is constructed.” 

The restoration, under Pius VII., of the Arch 
of Titus, almost deprives it of its antique cha- 
racter, and rests merely on architectonic analogies, 
for no authentic representation of its original 
clevation was at hand to guide the modern artist. 
Of its sculptures, the best preserved, though 
otherwise least important, are the small basreliefs, 
on the frieze, representing the procession of the 
imperial triumph, in which we see the image of 
an old map, to personify the Jordan, carried on 
astage. It is to be regretted that restorers did 
not restore to its attic the longer epigraph (that 
less full being still in its place) which was found, 
buried in soil, near this arch’s basement ; interest- 
ing for the sake of an allusion to the fate of 
Jerusalem that at the same time expresses the 
Roman idea as to the importance of their conquest 
in Palestine; after the names and offices of Titus, 
proceeding as follows :—“ Quod praceptis Patris 
consiliisque et auspiciis gentem Judeorum domuit, 
et urbem Hierosolymam, omnibus ante se ducibus, 
regibus, gentibusque aut frustra petitam aut omnino 
intentatam, delevit.” 

The excavations in the Palatine ordered by the 
Papal Government along the Mount’s north- 
western declivities and basement have lately 
brought to light several graffiti, scratched 
with a sharp instrument on the stuccoed walls 
of some roofless chambers hitherto supposed 
a quarter for troops in the imperial service. 
These inscriptions are mostly proper names, and 
after some occurs the designation verna ; ‘after 
others, the sentence, exit de pedagogus ; confir- 
matory, perhaps, of another view as to the appro- 
priation of these chambers; namely, that they 
were inhabited by pages brought up in the Csars’ 
Palace. One of these names has the strange title 
subjoined, episcopus, which could only have been 
given in derision, and probably to some youth of 
the imperial household who had just embraced 
Christianity. In fact, one of the most striking 
examples, in the whole range of monumental 
evidence, of the desire among Pagans to over- 
Whelm the new faith with ridicule, is that found, 
not many years ago, in the same suite of rooms at 
the Palatine’s western slopes—a caricature of the 
Crucifixion, in which the Divine sufferer is repre- 
sented with the head of an ass! referred, in a 
learned essay on the subject by the Jesuit father 
Garrucci, to the period of Septimius Severus ; to 
about which date, it is assumed by De Rossi, who 
has noticed these groffiti in his “ Bulletino,” all 
the curious records in these chambers may be 
ascribed, 

Among archzologic items, though not immedi- 
ately pertaining to Rome, may be mentioned here 
the discovery of an Etruscan necropolis, contain- 
ing eleven tombs, one adorned by paintings of 
Some interest, near Orvieto, a city and province 
recently severed from the Papal States. Some 
works of excavation have been in progress during 
this year, but not with remarkable results, among 
the Etruscan sepulchres of Tarquinii. The noble 
statue of Augustus, found at the villa of Livia, now 
stands, admirably restored by Tenerani, in the 

raccio Nuovo gallery at the Vatican; and it has 

Come a favourite subject for photography. The 
statue of Faustina, as the goddess Concord, has 
been transferred to its permanent place in the 

Hall of the Dying Gladiator,” at the Capitol.* 
ee 
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nnn art has lost one of its most esteemed practi- 
‘these y the premature death of Celentano, a Neapolitan, 
be ae had beer principally carried out in Rome, 
Grund 0 died here, some weeks ago, at an age scarcely 
hs a His historic pictures had attracted much 
he oth by their conception and vivid effects of 
cana na For about a year before death he had been 
tunaiet er a large and complicated painting, unfor- 
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Cellink fo In 1527, and its defence directed by Benvenuto 
: eden the details of grouping in which he had been 
for colle ee expense, and made journeys expressly 
This w cling pieces of armour and costume of that ——- 
ork was undertaken by Celentano without cOém- 
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MR. HOPE ON CHURCH ARRANGEMENT. 


At the recent, Church Congress in Manchester, 
Mr. Beresford Hope delivered an address in the 
Free Trade Hall, on “Church Architecture.” 
After some observation on the churches of his 
youth, Mr. Hope proceeded to say, a great deal of 
obloquy and suspicion had been cast on men who 
had been most forward in the movement of church 
architecture. Some might have deserved it, but 
he contended that it was as legitimate a develop- 
ment of the latent energy bursting out of the 
Church of England as the movement of lay co- 
operation, or parochial extension, or any other 
movement in the church which startled the 
people simply because it was new. He took his 
stand plainly, literally, absolutely, and gram- 
matically upon the Prayer Book. The model 
church should not fall below the Prayer Book, 
neither should it attempt to climb above the 
Prayer Book. As the Prayer Book was partly 
new and partly old; as it carried on the old tradi- 
tions, yet throwing off what was superfluous, 
what was old and superstitious, and everything 
that put imagination before truth ; so should their 
churches be found in the old ways and carrying 
on the old traditions, yet retaining nothing that 
was not amply justified by their common sense 
and judgment, and which the Reformation had 
not left behind. What, then, was the teaching 
of the Prayer Book respecting church architec- 
ture? He should not say anything about style. 
He assumed that the old English style, the Pointed 
or Gothic style, as it was called, was, by the com- 
mon sense of all people, recognized as the most 
appropriate for the place of religious worship. 
Taking the Prayer Book in his hand, he asked 
what did it call for? It called for a house of 
prayer; for a place in which the morning and the 
evening services of the church might be carried 
out; for a place in which the two sacraments of 
the Lord’s Supper and Holy Baptism might be 
administered and sermons should be preached ; 
where the catechising of the children, and all 
other occasional Christian rites might be per- 
formed. The church was not only the house of 
prayer, it was also the house of the sacraments, 
and the preaching house; and it must have all 
things and everything which that Prayer Book 
which was to be put in use in that house required 
to be performed. The first thing required was an 
area in which the congregation might freely as- 
semble. They must have something to assemble 
in, something to kneel at, and something to sit 
in. These might either be square pews, such as 
their ancestors loved to sleep in ; or they might be 
slits or long pews, such as modern system-mongers 
loved to rent out; or they might be free pews, 
where the people might enter without money and 
without price, where they could kneel down or 
stand up to worship the Almighty. Their cheers 
had ratified which of those various expedients he 
would see carried out, Then there was a cer- 
tain book called the canons, and these, in 
accordance with primitive usage, laid down that 
the font should stand at the entrance of the 
church, as typifying the admission of the infant 
to the privileges of the Christian Church. In all 
the new churches the font stood near the entrance. 
The canons also said that the font should be made 
of stone. They had formerly, in some instances 
that he knew, been made of crockery, and in 
other cases of plaster. Now, he was happy to say, 
the stringency of the regulation was felt, and there 
were scarcely any fonts to be found but what were 
made either of stone or marble. In some new and 
restored churches the fonts were very beautiful, 
and they were generally the special gift of some 
loving soul. He would then take them up the 
nave towards the eastern end. Of course, in the 
nave the ordinance of preaching must be carried 
out; and this required a pulpit. In the modern 
churches pulpits were generally of great beauty, 
sometimes of wood, often of stone, and sometimes 
of marble. Stone and wood depended on ancient 
precedent, but marble had been introduced in 
these times, as it was not quite possible before the 
development of machinery and the increased 
means of transport. In the nave—the place 
where the Litany was to be said—they might or 
they might not find a Litany-stool. The church 
of old, however, carried out and embodied the 
most striking text in Joel about the priests and 
the ministers “weeping between the porch and 
the altar,” and in their old cathedrals there was 
authority for this litany-stool. Then they came 
toa place where “the minister and clerks” were 
to say prayers. By “clerks” in the Prayer Book 
was not meant the old fellow who said “‘ Amen,” 
but clerics, whether clerks in orders or lay clerks, 
such as they found in their cathedrals. They 


new that in the old churches, before the Refor- 
mation, there was a certain portion of the church 
called the chancel. This word chancel was 
derived from the Latin word cancelli, which 
meant a lattice. In old times the chancel was 
screened or Jatticed off from the rest of the build- 
ing, as in their cathedral and in others. The 
Prayer Book said that the chancels were “to be 
as in times past.” It did not mean that it was 
to be fitted up with comfortable pews for Mr. 
Squire or Mr. Incumbent; for it would be a 
prodigious waste of money to build a chancel 
which was only to be a pew; but it meant 
that towards the upper end of the church 
there was to be a raised platform, where the 
minister and the clerks were to perform divine 
service. This was the common-sense and literal 
interpretation of the Prayer Book, and there was 
nothing more popish in this than there was in his 
standing at that time on that platform to address 
the meeting instead of in the middle of the hall. 
But they would say, if the prayers were read high 
up in chancel they could neither see nor hear the 
minister. Ifso it would be a serious objection 
against the plan, but—he was speaking of new 
and not of old churches, in which the chancel is 
sometimes inconvenient, and the Prayer Book 
accordingly allows a deviation—their quarrel 
should not be with the Prayer Book, but with the 
architect who had been such a blunderer that he 
could not carry out the directions of the Prayer 
Book. It was the duty of the architect so to 
arrange the chancel that the ministers should be 
better seen and heard there than if they were on 
a level with the rest of the congregation. It was 
quite clear that the prayers ought to be said in 
the chancel, but how? As in some of their new 
churches, with the clergyman standing right point 
blank face to the congregation? No doubt that 
position had its advantages, but it was purchased 
at the expense of many greater disadvantages. 
This brought him to the consideration of what the 
Church of England, as a part of the Christian 
Church, was. It was not merely a preaching 
machinery, not merely a praying machinery, but 
a machinery for bringing God and men together. 
The ordinance of preaching was carried out in the 
nave: the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper was 
carried out at the end of the church, where was 
what the Prayer Book called—and therefore he 
called it—the “ Lord’s table,” and the “holy 
table.” The Church called upon all worshippers 
not lightly and carelessly to turn their backs on 
that “holy table.” He contended that it was in 
accordance with the custom of the Reformed 
Church of England that the prayers should be 
said in the chancel, so that the minister should be 
well heard, yet so that be should not turn his 
back upon the Lord’s table. This was more in 
accordance with the Prayer Book than preaching 
the prayers from a tub. He did not say, put 
stalls like those of our cathedrals in all their 
churches. In many small churches there would 
be only one “reading pew” for one clergyman, 
and in these cases he would say, let it be placed in 
such a position that the clergyman might repeat 
the prayers reverently, for it was never seemly, 
right, or expedient that he should be in an appa- 
rent position of disrespect to all the arrangements 
that the east end of the church might teach, merely 
for the fancied advantage that his voice would be 
better heard. In larger churches a desk was used. 
This desk was sometimes formed in the shape of 
the eagle which St.John told them carried the 
everlasting gospel; and sometimes in that of the 
pelican, which was supposed to feed its young 
with its own blood, and therefore, by the fervour 
of a pious imagination, was regarded as typical of 
the Saviour. This desk, called the “lectern,” was 
not a necessary part of church furniture, but it 
was nearly always very beautiful, very appropriate, 
and could not raise scandal in the mind of any but 
the scandal-monger. Now they came up to the 
Lord’s table. He would advise that the chancel 
should be made large enough for the communi- 
cants and the confirmations ; and so, by the mere 
laws of common sense, they would always have a 
tolerably big chancel. He did not say, make it 
big for mere bigness’ sake, but let them see what 
were the wants of the parish, and act accordingly. 
With respect to the Lord’s table itself, the ques- 
tion had been settled in the courts of law, and he 
would tell them how. It was nearly seven years 
since the last judgment was pronounced upon this 
question, by the Privy Council under the advice 
of the late Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
present Bishop of London, so that they might 
deal with it as no longer a party question, but the 
acknowledged law of the Church. The law had 
laid down that the Lord’s table should be of wood, 





and movable. It had also been pronounced 
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that the table might be covered with rich 

cloths, of different colours, according to the 

different holiness of the several Christian seasons. 

The law sanctioned a division between the chancel 

and the nave, which might be in the form of a 

high screen with a cross above it. He did not 

think this was always desirable, but he was telling 

them what the law sanctioned. Most church- 

builders were satisfied with very much less. He 

was stating what the law was: it might not be 

necessary or expedient always to carry it out. 

Candlesticks, with candles in them, might stand 

on the Lord’s table, but were only to be lighted 

when lighting was otherwise requisite. It was 

also laid down that the emblem of their salvation 

might not be affixed to the table as part of its 

substance; but it might be painted, or carved, 

or somehow attached to the east end of the 
church in a place of as much dignity and promi- 
nence as it might please the authorities to give 
to it, in as rich a material as might be chosen, 
and in accordance with the spirit of the Church of 
England. It was also laid down that there might 
be a side table in addition to the Lord’s table, on 
which the elements should be placed previously to 
the administration of the holy communion. Other 
articles of church furniture had been introduced of 
late years, which were called sedilia ; that is, side 
seats for the clergy near the Lord’s table. Now 
this was merely the Latin name for seats. For- 
merly it was the custom, and still was in many 
churches, to seat the clergy in what were called 
altar chairs, where they occupied a prominent 
position in the sight of the congregation, and 
which led to the erroneous supposition that they 
occu,yied themselves, at the earlier part of the 
service, in counting those who came in late, and, 
at the latter end of the service, told off those who 
dropped asleep. The old side seats which they 
found in their old churches would be a much more 
convenient and much more reverent way of 
placing the clergy. In the Middle Ages, when 
they talked Latin, all seats were called sedilia, 
and this was just the top and bottom of this word 
sedilia, There were many other points to which 
he might refer, such as the bells, and the question 
of the painted or plain windows, about which 
much might be said, but with regard to which 
much, if not all, was left to the taste and wealth of 
those who were building the church. But he had 
dwelt so long upon other points that he must for- 
bear. He had merely thrown out general prin- 
ciples, which they might apply to the simplest and 
smallest, as well as to the grandest and most 
dignified edifice. Mr. Hope, after a few other 
remarks, concluded by saying that so long as 
superstition and idolatry were avoided, he claimed 
for our mother Church of England the possession 
of all that was grand, all that was rich, all that 
was glorious in art, which was God’s good gift to 
man for man’s gratification, advantage, and in- 
struction, and of which in the face of the world 
he said—if God gave it to man in the world, ten 
thousand times more did He give it to man in His 
Church, wherein it could be used equally for the 
gratification of man and for the glory of God, 
the giver of all good things. 





WORKING MEN’S HOUSES, 


At the late Social Science Congress, in Edin- 
burgh, a meeting of working men was held in 
John Knox’s Church, Canongate, for the purpose 
of hearing addresses by members of the Social 
Science Association on the subject of Co-operation, 
Early Closing, and the Houses of the Working- 
classes. The Rev. Dr. Begg occupied the chair, 
and called on Mr. Henry Roberts, London, to 
address the meeting on the subject of Houses for 
the Working-classes, 

Mr. Roberts thought that something might be 
done in the matter by the Legislature. Since 
Lord Shaftesbury had gone to the House of Lords, 
there was no member of Parliament who syste- 
matically brought the subject of sanitary reform 
as it related to the working-classes before the 
House of Commons. He thought electors would 
do well to draw the attention of their representa- 
tives to the subject with the view to obtain the 
interference of the Legislature. With regard to 
Edinburgh, he had visited some of the lower and 
worst parts of the town, and he must say he had 
never felt more pain than in seeing the condition 
of the back slums of Edinburgh. He had seen 
more drunkenness about the streets in these parts 
of the town than he had seen in any other streets 
through which he had gone, and he attributed 
that in a great degree to the miserable condition 
of the houses, 


Mr. Torrens, late Registrar-General of South 


Australia, next addressed the meeting on “The 
System of Conveyancing in use in South Australia.” 
He referred to the system in use in this country, 
which he described as acting as a drag on the 
acquirement of land by poor men, and gave in- 
stances in which men purchasing property of the 
value of about 1401. had to pay between 30/. and 
401. when they wished to sell or transfer their 
possessions. A man selling a possession went to 
the man who was going to pay him for it, and 
gave him a paper in which he said, “1 hereby 
transfer all my lands to So-and-so,” and signed his 
name to it in presence of a notary-public or in the 
registrar’s office, and the whole transfer was com- 
pleted without the intervention ofa lawyer at all. 
An equally simple system was in use for effecting 
mortgages, 

Mr. Edwin Chadwick thought every British 
labourer was entitled to live—and most of them 
might live—the full threescore years and ten. He 
was convinced that if the working-man was de- 
prived of them it was because of carelessness of 
one kind or another. He was satisfied, and they 
had proved it by experiment, that one-third of the 
working-man’s life was cut short by ignorance of 
sanitary principles in matters of house drainage. 
By giving the working-men good dwellings they 
had already reduced the rate of mortality among 
them by one-third ; and by further improvements 
they would be able to reduce it by one-half. One 
proposition he had made some time ago was 
the appointment of an officer of public health, 
whose duty it would have been to have examined 
the causes of disease, and to have effected their 
prevention. That proposal had been defeated in 
Parliament, but it could, he believed, be adopted 
by societies of working men. To illustrate the 
advantage of such an appointment, Mr. Chadwick 
stated that some time ago the Post-office autho- 
rities had been much puzzled to know the reason 
of the prevalence among the letter-carriers of 
rheumatism, but on investigation by a medical 
officer it was found that the cause was the wearing 
by the men of the Macintosh cape, which caused 
the absorption of the sweat. Now, a doctor treating 
an individual case of rheumatism would very likely 
have traced the disease to some other cause, but 
when treating a whole class, he was able to find 
out the true cause of the disease and to point out 
the remedy. He suggested that each club or asso- 
ciation should have a doctor, and when a member 
died the doctor should examine as to the cause of 
death, and see whether it was caused by illegal 
means, or by causes known to be preventible— 
and should be bound to protect the surviving 
members of the club from the operation of such 
causes. He believed if such a system were set on 
foot it would be found that many houses were 
dangerous to a degree that was illegal. He did 
not know what the Scotch law was, but in England 
a proprietor was responsible for letting a house 
that was a nuisance. But it was a law that 
existed in vain, because there were no means used 
to bring it into proper action. The appointment 
of an officer of health would, he believed, effect 
the desired object. 

Mr. Rawlinson and others also spoke. 








NEW BUILDINGS IN OXFORD.* 


ADVANTAGE is usually taken of the Long Vaca- 
tion to effect, renovations and improvements in 
the various University and other public buildings, 
as well as in the residences and establishments of 
private citizens. The present year has been cha- 
racterized by unusual activity in this respect, and 
the restorations and new erections have been both 
numerous and extensive. 

The new buildings at Christ Church, of which 
we have given a view, first claim attention. 
A portion of these were commenced last year 
on the site occupied by Fell’s buildings and 
great progress has been made, the timber 
roofs being already fixed, and they will shortly be 
covered in with green Bangor slates. During the 
Vacation the old Chaplains’ buildings have been 
taken down, the foundations for the western half 
of the new buildings have been laid, and the walls 
are rapidly rising. The work presents a facade of 
330 feet. The architect is Mr. Deane, of Dublin ; 
the contractor, Mr. Symm; and the superin- 
tendence of the works has been entrusted to Mr. 
W. C. C. Bramwell, architect, of this city. At 
the head of the staircase leading to the dining- 
hall, the archways have been enclosed with doors 
of oak and ornamental iron and glass, forming a 
vestibule, around which paintings removed from the 
hall during the late restorations have found accom- 











* Condensed from the Ozfurd Journal. 


modation. The work was executed by Mr. Wyatt 

from designs prepared by Mr. Bramwell, . 
The buildings at Merton College are approach. 
ing completion. Sixteen additional sets of rooms 
will thus be provided. The new buildings form an 
open quadrangle with the older portions. The 
works have been designed by Mr. Butterfield, and 
executed by Mr. J. Fisher. 

The restoration of the Gothic tower over the 
principal entrance of Brasenose College is now 
nearly completed. The work is a reproduction of 
the original, except the insertion of three figures, 
under canopies, executed by Mr. Earp, of London, 
In the centre, near the summit of the tower, is 
the Virgin and Child, while lower down on each 
side are St. Chad and St. Hugh, the patron saints 
of Lichfield and Lincoln, of which sees Bishop 
Smyth, the founder of the college, was successively 
Bishop. The entire work is executed in Milton 
stone, from Wychwood Forest. Mr. Buckler is 
the architect, and Mr. Wyatt the builder. 

The Chapel of Jesus College is about to undergo 
considerable improvements. There will be a new 
chancel arch, span 18 feet, and elevation 25 feet, 
Black and white marble, alabaster, and castor 
stone will be employed. There will also be a new 
north window, decorated ; a reredos, two arcades, 
and a new altar screen, of alabaster and yellow 
Mansfield stone. The floor will be entirely new, 
and composed of alabaster, marble, and Minton’s 
encaustic tiles. The works will be executed by 
Mr. Wyatt. 

At Queen’s College, the south side of the Hall 
and Chapel has been renovated with Bath stone, 
Mr. Bramwell being the architect, and Mr. Wyatt 
the builder. 

At Exeter, and some few other Colleges, minor 
alterations have been made. 

St. Alban Hall is undergoing a complete re- 
building. There is much yet to be done in the 
way of restoration, new fronts, and the making of 
additional rooms, before the hall will be what it is 
intended to be, as regards its architectural ap- 
pearance and general comfort. The whole of the 
works are being carried out by Mr. Selby, builder, 
from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. John Gibbs, architect, of this city. 

Great improvements are in contemplation at 
the Radcliffe Library. Mr. Wyatt is the con- 
tractor, and the work will be under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Bramwell. The designs were 
prepared by Mr. Sydney Smirke, R.A. 

The Ashmolean Museum is being; thoroughly 
renovated and improved, in order to prepare the 
basement and first-floor for a museum of anti- 
quities, and the upper story for an examination 
room. ; 

The flourishing condition of “The Union” is 
plainly shown by the addition of a reading-room, 
writing-room, and housekeeper’s residence. The 
new buildings, like the rest of the structure, are 
Gothic. The architect is Mr. Wilkinson, The 
builder is Mr. Symm. These buildings have been 
thrown open to public view by taking down the 
wall in New Inn Hall-street, and substituting an 
iron railing. 

The new buildings at the Radcliffe Infirmary, 
consisting of an out-patients’ ward, dead-house, 
&ec., are so far advanced that it is expected they 
will be opened early in November. Mr. Bramwell 
and Mr. Bruton are the architects, and Messrs. 
Castle & Co. the builders. On the opposite or 
north side of the quadraugle, the chapel given by 
Mr. Combe, of the University Press, is making 
rapid progress. It is in the Decorated Gothic 
style, and in size is 60 feet by 20 feet. A vestry, 
surmounted by a bell-turret, will project ou the 
south side, aud a corridor will connect the build- 
ing with the infirmary. The floor will be partly 
laid with Minton’s encaustic tiles. Gibraltar 
stone is being employed for the walls, and the 
dressings will be of Bath stone. Mr. Blomfield, 
son of the late Bishop of London, is the architect, 
and the work has been entrusted to Messrs. Castle 
& Co., builders. : 

The extensive and ornamental building in the 
New-road, intended for the offices of the Oxford 
District Court of Probate, has just been completed 
and occupied. Mr. Buckeridge is the architect, 
and Mr. Gardiner the builder. » ; 

The new corn exchange was opened in April 
last, and the new workhouse, on the Cowley-road, 
is now nearly ready to have the roof placed ou it. 
The Street Commissioners are covering in the 
Trill Mill Stream, and the drainage of the low- 
lying districts of St. Aldate’s and St. Ebbe’s 18 
being actively carried out. a 

The present year has also been distinguished by 
the formation of two hotel companies on the 
pginciple of limited liability. One of these pur- 
chased the Star Hotel, and, having thoroughly 
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renovated and improved it, re-opened it as “The 
Clarendon,” in time for the Commemoration. The 
other company, “The Randolph,” has secured a 
site by the purchase of several shops and resi- 
dences, at the corner of Beaumont and Magdalen 
Streets; and the ground will, in a few weeks, be 
cleared for building operations. Mr. Wilkinson 
is the architect. The new hotel will contain about 
130 rooms. The cost is estimated at 20,0007. 

The new or improved private residences are 
legion. 

arg? additions are being made to the mansion 
of Sir Benjamin Brodie, bart., near Magdalen 
Bridge. The work is being executed in white and 
red bricks, with dressings of stone from the Box, 
Mansfield, and Hornton quarries. The architect 
is Mr. Deane, of Dublin ; and the superintendence 
of the work has been confided to Mr. Bramwell. 
Mr. Wyatt is the contractor. 

In the suburbs generally, much building is 
going on. This is especially the case at the eastern 
extremity of the city, numbers of additional 
houses being reared on the Iffley and Cowley 
Roads, and in St. Clement’s, and various new 
streets intersecting these outlets. These houses, 
generally speaking, quickly find tenants. 











THE MONUMENTS IN ENGLISH 
CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES, 


On this important subject there is much dif- 
ference of opinion. Some would clear our venerable 
ecclesiastical buildings of all monumental matters 
which do not harmonize with the architectural 
style of the building ; and would, for instance, in a 
Norman or Early English structure, remove all 
tombs and tablets which have been erected since 
the original date of the structure. 

There is no doubt much that is unsightly and in 
very bad taste within the walls of our sacred edi- 
fices: in Westminster Abbey, for example, there 
are tombs both great and small which are not 
pleasant to the sight; and it must be confessed 
that Poet’s Corner has somewhat the miscellaneous 
appearance of a statuary’s show-room; besides, 
there are several memorials which have found place 
in the Abbey that are connected with persons who 
have been in no way eminent in association with 
English history, science, literature, or art. Most 
of the monuments have, however, very great 
interest ;—some in consequence of preserving the 
memory of worthies; others for their antiquity, 
artistic merits, or picturesque combination with 
the architectural features of the interior. Besides, 
the monumental additions, which have been made 
here during so many centuries, have value in 
showing the various changes in our sculptural 
art, Even the tombs of the kings and queens 
have their marked peculiarities; and none, we 
suppose,—although those of Queen Elizabeth 
and Mary Queen of Scots are not, in their archi- 
tectural style, in correspondence with Henry VII.’s 
Chapel,—would like to see their removal. The 
same may be said of many others. Besides, the 
passing years mellow these things into harmony 
with the objects among which they are put, and 
conceal many deficiencies. 

Very few of our great ecclesiastical buildings 
are entirely in the style of one particular date. 
In Westminster Abbey, the screen of Islip’s 
Chapel,—and some other points might be men- 
tioned,—does not agree with the sharply pointed 
arches or the lofty vaulting of the choir, tran- 
septs, &e.; but this does not present an unplea- 
sant appearance. The same may be said of 
the interior of St. Bartholomew’s the Great, 
Smithfield, as regards the monument of the 
founder, and some additions made by Prior Bolton. 
Hundreds of similar instances will occur to the 
teader, wherein it would be the act of a barbarian 
to make all chronologically accordant. 

In the Temple Church, London, we have an 
ao of the effect produced by the removal of 
: the monuments, with one or two exceptions, to 

¢ triforium, where they are but seldom seen ; 
and here there can be no doubt that if these 
ns had been retained on some of the 
. ars, and in their original situations, they would 
oe sestershle extent have served as a gauge by 
Ma ~ Visitor (notwithstanding the restoration 
hon as been made) would have been impressed 
eer better idea of the actual antiquity of the 
the ae than is generally felt at present. Now, 

- meet although so large an amount of money 
ro een spent upon it, has a somewhat bare 
aa and looks, to a certain extent, like a 
* sagan Si ich has been recently erected in imita- 

; of an old one, 
we dean and chapter of Westminster Abbey 

& given a strovg opinion against the admission 


of the dead into that place, into which, even within 
the last few years, several leading men of this iron 
age have heen gathered,—it becomes a necessity to 
discuss the wisdom of this course. Within a very 
few years we have seen the ashes of Dr. Jenner 
translated here, and laid at their rest; of Robert 
Stephenson, Lord Macaulay, Lord Clyde, and 
others; and no one can say that any of these is 
unworthy of a grave in this honoured spot. It 
might, however, be worth thought if, as regards 
the burials here, or in St. Paul’s Cathedral, of 
those who in their various pursuits have well 
served their country and the State, they should not 
be made a matter of Parliamentary vote. The 
custom of burying in churches is so bad that we 
would interpose every difficulty. 

Too great care cannot be taken in selecting 
objects for this distinction; but, when once a 
burial has taken place here, it would certainly be 
unreasonable and unjust to prevent the raising 
of a suitable monument. And then comes the 
question of fitness. On Stephenson’s account a 
stained-glass window has been placed, and an en- 
graved brass let into the stone over the grave. 
These do not occupy any of the space which the 
dean is so anxious to preserve. There is a for- 
trait of the great engineer in this window; but, 
so far as we have seen in connexion with modern, 
and for that matter ancient, works of this kind, 
there is a difficulty in rendering, with good effect, 
the humancountenance; and as regards monuments 
in these days, the face must form an important 
part of the bust, medallion, or statue of the 
departed. It is not likely that in many cases 
these works will be made to assume the pecu- 
liarities of Gothic art: they will chiefly be 
representations of the men, in some costume which 
they were known to wear, shown in a refined, 
tasteful, but correct manner, by the sculptor’s 
skill. It would be just as wrong to place an effigy 
of Robert Stephenson or Lord Macaulay in West- 
minster Abbey in a Roman toga or a Medixvel 
robe, as it would be to place in the Temple Church 
the representation of an eminent lawyer of our 
time in the cross-legged attitude and the chain 
mail of the knights of old. 








HANDEL WINDOW, REDCLIFF CHURCH. 


Ir having been resolved to put in a window 
commemorative of Handel, the composer, in the 
Church of St. Mary Redcliff, Bristol, Messrs. 
Heaton, Baynes, & Butler, and Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell were invited, with the co-operation of the 
architect, to submit designs. Both sent very good 
drawings ; but ultimately the choice fell on that 
by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, who are to execute the 
work. The scheme of the chosen window may be 
described thus:—In place of canopies or orna- 
mental adjuncts, the window will be filled with 
angelic choirs, each group singing from a musical 
stave, setting forth passages from Handel’s “ Mes- 
siah.” These angelic groups furnish the lighter 
effects of colouring in the work, and separate the 
forms of the principal subjects into two tiers. 
The upper range of these subjects illustrates the 
following passages :— 

1. “ Unto us a Child is born.” 

2. “ He shall feed his Flock.” 

3. “Surely He hath borne our Griefs.” 

4, “Thou didst not leave His Soul in Hell.” 

The lower tier has smaller groups, arranged to 
illustrate the passages,— 

1. “ Behold, a Virgin shall conceive.” 

2. “ All we like Sheep have gone astray.” 

3. “ Behold, and see if there be any Sorrow 
like unto His Sorrow.” 

4, “He was cut off out of the Land of the 
Living.” 








CEMETERIES AND GRAVEYARDS,. 


Sryce the establishment of large suburban 
cemeteries a great change is observable in the 
order and arrangement of these sanctuaries of the 
dead; and nothing more clearly denotes advanced 
social refinement than the high artistic character 
of our tombs and the laying out and plantation 
around them. Paris had adorned Pére la Chaise 
long before any movement occurred in England: 
it was visited by all travellers, and especially by 
those from this country, whose admiration was 
excited by sculptural and floral embellishments, 
which in those days were not to be found by them 
at home. 

Rude and tasteless as places of sepulture then 
were, there was nothing like the desecration of 
the dead described in last week’s Builder by 
Mr. Donaldson, in a letter from Ireland; although 





there, too, new and improved cemeteries have been 


lately established, the exposure and desecration of 
mortal remains in ancient burying-grounds would 
appear to continue, as it always had been a sort of 
national habitude. The old metropolitan Campo- 
Santo near Dublin, in which Brian Borhoime’s 
tomb, a tower, stands, in the memory of the writer, 
exhibited a spectacle so revolting, of mangled re- 
mains festering in the sun, not to speak of skulls 
and dry bones scattered at large, that he shudders 
at the recollections of the wide charnel field. Here 
it was, certainly, that the poor were interred ; still 
such a condition of things argues a very low state 
of civilization, and the utter absence of refined 
feelings in these particulars. 

Sanitary considerations having lately shut up 
the metropolitan churchyards, the opportunity 
therefore arises not only for laying out and adapt- 
ing extensive cemeteries near London, but also for 
improving, ornamenting, and so utilizing the old 
and heaped graveyards within our civic boundaries. 
The cessation of interments now admits of opening 
out, planting, and otherwise improving these 
hitherto drear inclosures; in the first place, by 
the abatement of high walls and the substitution 
of iron railings, thus affording free air and scope 
of view ; next by raising the bristling flag stones, 
and laying them in a horizontal position; allow- 
ing the marginal and intervening verdure to deck 
the general superficies; and lastly, by planting 
shrubs and forest trees (lindens) where suitable. 
St. John’s-wood Cemetery, now discontinued, is so 
railed round; the Marylebone ground on both 
sides of Crawford-street is also railed ; herein there 
are flagstones standing on end at every two square 
yards ; very few monuments or sculptured designs ; 
no plantation, save the spontaneous growth of 
chrysanthemums, which have increased to an 
underwood thicket. These grounds, at least ten 
acres in extent, offer a fair field for improvements, 
by laying the tombstones horizontally, and plant- 
ing the intervals. 

What mode of plantation ? is the question ; and 
this seems to be as yet a moot point. In the 
Brompton Cemetery,—a very extensive range, 
walled round and cinctured with a graceful and 
vigorous ivy vesture,—the first effort was made at 
laying out the ground on a tasteful and profes- 
sionally scientific plan. Here,a system of division 
in quarters and sections has been judiciously 
adopted ; and érees and shrubs have been allowed 
to arrive at maturity; walks, grass, and borders 
being also reserved, so as to characterize the de- 
sign ; care being also taken to locate and isolate 
monuments of a superior character, and to pre- 
serve a well-blended effect of plant and shrub; 
whilst every reasonable latitude is allowed for 


votive flowers and emblems. The encouragement 


of this taste has awakened an interest in floral 


‘decoration; and the bereaved visitor to the “lap 


‘of earth,” where repose the mortal part of a lost 
‘one, can feel renewed solace in that germinating 
bloom which so sweetly and naturally betokens 
resurrection. 

As to the sort of plantation best suited to such 
places, the ancient preference was for yew and 
erbor vitw. These are, no doubt, funereal and 
sipposite; but that which lends grace and odour 
to the field is surely the most appropriate as well 
a3 attractive ;—here and there a forest tree, a 
yew, an arbor vite—but intersperse them ;—the 
atbutus, lovely in flower and in fruit, and the 
himdred other shrubs of luxurious flower and 
foliage. Still, where so many will plant their 
favourite nurslings, a directing gardener, being 
also a man of taste and skill, ought to have the 
arrangement of plantation, leaving the commemo- 
rative flowers to the fancy or taste of each votary. 
Thick plantation of forest trees is altogether im- 
proper for a cemetery where interments are still 
being made. The lofty growth would be obstructive 
of free circulation, and must harbour miasmata ; 
whereas the growth of lesser shrubs and vegetation 
is a process of nature whereby the rich deposits 
of mortality are absorbed, utilized, and dispersed. 
In the old grounds where burials have been for 
ten' years discontinued; as, for instance, in St. 
Gecrge’s, Hyde Park ; Mount-street, Grosvenor- 
square; and sundry other places, trees flourish 
excéedingly, and bring a breezy freshness to the 
adjacent dwellings. Were the tombs laid flat and 
plantation introduced in large spaces now useless 
and revolting in appearance, spaces which St. 
Pancras and all the parishes more or less contain, 
metropolitan health would be improved, while dis- 
gusting blemishes were redressed. The more the 
metropolis extends the greater the value of cen- 
tral space becomes. There is no great expense in 
leveliing a few tombstones and in planting a few 





trees! and shrubs. If this would not facilitate 
commercial traffic, ‘it would bestow health, with 





adort;ment, upon many confined and stifled quar- 
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ters. Expanses now blocked in, dark and noisome, 
might be converted into pleasant gardens ; and 
free intercourse through these now mystic acel- 
dame would cheer and accommodate thousands of 
small lodging-room families who have no place for 
exercise beyond the lane or court of their humble 
domicile. 








NAPLES CHURCH. 


In our notes “Going Along,” we have had 
occasion to remark on the aspect of some of the 
buildings abroad used for the services of the 
Church of England. In Naples we are glad to 
find a worthy building is being erected for the 
purpose. This church, of which we give an in- 
terior view and the plan in our present number, 
has attracted considerable attention, moreover, 
on account of its being the first Protestant church 
erected in the South of Italy. It is now being 
carried up under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Thomas Smith & Son, of London, whose design 
was selected by the Naples committee in a limited 
competition*of twelve Eoglish architects. The 
style of the church is that which prevailed at 
the end of the thirteenth century; and the plan 
consists of nave, north and south aisles, and 
chancel with semi-decagonal apse. The aisles are 
continued to the commencement of the apsidal end, 
and form a vestry with organ gallery over on the 
south side, and a chapel for invalids on the north. 
A handsome arcaded carriage porch, the width of 
the nave, having three doorways leading into the 
church, is placed at the east end or principal front 
next the street. Open seats with inclined backs 
will be provided to accommodate 600 adults. 

The walls sre built of different coloured tufos 
from Sorrento, of red, grey, brown, and stone- 
colour tints. Care has been taken in selecting the 
tufos that will stand the external sea air, as those 
at Naples, having a large proportion of the oxide 
of iron, crumble away with the least wind. The 
architects, in selecting the tufos, found that the 
quality of the material in each quarry is different 
in proportion to the depth of the excavation. The 
upper surface is light, friable, and contains more 
pumice; while the lower stratum, which has 
undergone much pressure, is compact and of a 
darker colour: that lower than the sea level is 
nearly black. The tufo is very cheap and easily 
worked, being cut with a hatchet: it is set 
with avery close joint in regular courses. The 
external dressings of the windows, doorways, &c., 
are executed in white Malta stone, which is very 
similar to our Bath stone ; but for all the internal 
dressings and the work intended to be carved, a 
beautiful fine-grained stone, also from Malta, has 
been used. This stone is like Caen stone in 
colour, and is easily and effectively worked. All 
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NAPLES 


CHURCH.——Plan. 


the carving will be from natural foliage, and the 
caps of the nave shafts will be varied by the intro- 
duction of figures among the foliage. The chancel 
will be groined, as shown in the engraving, and 
will be paved with Minton’s tiles. All the joiners’ 
work will be sent from England, on account of the 
inferiority of the Neapolitan joinery. The roof 
over the nave, as will be seen in the view, is waggon- 
headed, with moulded horizontal and vertical ribs 
dividing the cants into square compartments, with 
moulded arch ribs springing from wall to wall 
over the nave piers. The ceiling will be formed 
with plaster between the moulded ribs, and after- 
wards enriched with suitable decorations in colour. 
The aisle roofs are similar to the nave roof. The 
whole of the roofs will be covered with Bangor 
slates, sent out for the purpose. The windows 
will be doubly glazed, on account of the great 
heat, and it is proposed to fill the chancel windows 
with stained glass. The work is being carried out 
by native workmen, under the direction of Mr. 
Pulham, an English foreman, who has been em- 
ployed under the architects upon works abroad 
for about fifteen years. Hereafter we shall givea 
view of the exterior. 





POPULATION OF LONDON DISTRICTS. 


Mr. Criarkg, in his publication, “The Hovel 
and the Home,” directs attention to the increase 
of the population of districts in which large 
numbers of the dwellings of the poorer classes 
have been removed. Mr. Clarke’s figures show 
that in the Clerkenwell district, although the 
houses have recently decreased from 7,530 to 
7,354 (176), the population has increased from 
64,778 to 65,681 (903) persons. In St. Saviour’s, 
the houses have decreased from 4,844 to 4,675 
(169), and the inhabitants have increased from 
35,731 to 36,170 (439) people. In St. Luke’s 
district, the houses have decreased from 6,596 to 
6,585 (11), and the population has increased from 
54,055 to 57,073 (2,918). In St. Luke’s, there is 
a decrease of eleven houses, and an increase of 
population to the number of 2,918. Through the 
reduction of earnings, the working watchmakers 
of Clerkenwell are obliged to be content with two, 
and even one room, for the use of their families, 
instead of three rooms, which they were able to 
pay for formerly ; and in this way more families 
are sheltered under a single roof. In St. Luke’s, 
Clerkenwell, Bethnal-green, &c., rooms, miserable 
ones enough, can be had for the use of families 
ata rent of 2s. or 2s. 6d. a week; and to those 
places persons who can only afford to pay that 
amount of rent resort. There can be no doubt 
that the majority of the dwellings in the Holborn 
district, St. Sepulchre’s, &., which have been 





removed, were of a worse description than those 
now remaining. There is most pressing need for 
improvement; but we do not see that anything 
which is yet in progress will meet the evil. We 
fear that Peabody’s Buildings, now in progress, 
will not do so, although this and other building 
schemes which are suggested will accommodate 
a number of the better-conditioned of the London 
poor; and leave additional space elsewhere for 
others: but for years to come the main depend- 
ence must be placed on careful measures in con- 
nexion with the dwellings now in existence. 








THE LATE MR. JOHN BOWYER NICHOLS. 


ANOTHER long-worker well known to many, 
has gone honourably to his rest. Mr. John 
Bowyer Nichols, F.S.A., one of the Registrars of 
the Royal Literary Fund, died on the 19:h inst., 
in his eighty-fifth year. He for many years took 
a part in the editorship of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine ; and among his other literary produc- 
tions were “A Brief Account of Guildhall,” 8vo., 
1819; “The History of the Royal Hospital and 
Collegiate Church of St. Katherine, near the 
Tower of London,” 4to., 1824; ‘Historical 
Notices of Fonthill Abbey,” 4to., 1836; and 
republication of Nash’s “Illustrations of the 
Palace of Brighton,” in folio, 1838, bringing down 
the history of that odd structure to the close of 
its palmy days. Mr. Nichols also added some 
volumes to the extensive series upon the Literary 
History of the Eighteenth Century, commenced 
by his more celebrated father, Mr. John Nichols, 
the biographer of Bowyer and historian of Leicester- 
shire, of whom he was the only son. In the hands 
of his own son, Mr. John Gough Nichols, the 
family reputation is losing none of its lustre. 








BRIDGE OVER LUDGATE HILL. 


. ”» 
A CORRESPONDEDT, signing “ Rough Diamond, 
says,—‘“ Will you allow me to suggest, throug 
the medium of your columns, that a foot-bridge 
be built aloogside the railway bridge about to f 
made over Ludgate-hill, which, with a flight © 
steps communicating with each pavement, wou 
save many accidents from people crossing the ‘ 
in this crowded thoroughfare.” A crossing bri - 
there would doubtless be useful, but we have ea 
wish to seem to concur in, or to have anything : 
do with, the intended discreditable disfigeroae 
of the most important thoroughfare in the me "i 
polis, and a building that belongs to the wo 
We feel sure that the act will entail everlas “wd 
shame on its perpetrators, and on those sleep'?é 





watchers who connived at it. 
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NEWS FROM SCOTLAND. 


Fdinburgh.—Several improvements have been 
effected on the decoration of the Great Hall of the 
Parliament House. The full-length portrait of 
Lord Brougham, by Mr. Macnee, has been hung 
up on the west wall, to the right of the statue of 
[ord Melville. Lord Brougham once walked the 
foor of the Parliament House a briefless barrister, 
gs we would call him, and by no means a favourite 
with the law lords: he soon shook the dust of this 
foor from his feet, and came to London, which 
appreciated him somewhat better than Edinburgh 
did, at least in law. On the left of Lord Mel- 
yille’s statue has been placed a portrait of Lord 
President Hope, presented by the Writers to the 
signet, who have offered to place at the disposal 
of the Faculty of Advocates any pictures that they 
might select, to decorate the hall of the Parlia- 
ment house. The Dean of Faculty made applica- 
tion fora portrait of the Duke of Argyle from 
Holyrood House, which had previously hung 
in the Parliament House, and the Queen graci- 
ously granted permission for its restoration 
to its former position. The picture has, ac- 
cordingly, been brought from Holyrood, and now 
forms a conspicuous feature in the decorations of 
the Parliament House, as it has been hung close 
tothe portrait of Lord Brougham. The Writers 
tothe Signet have also contributed a portrait of 
lord President Blair, which has been placed above 
the entrance. Mr. Maconochie Welwood, of Mea- 
dowbank, has been the first out of doors to present 
to the Faculty a picture to be added to their 
gillery, his gift consisting of a portrait of Lord 
Abercromby,—an early Raeburn. Three new busts 
have also been added to those which were formerly 
placed at intervals along the side of the hall. 
The Scotsman says of the new exhibition of 
Scottish art :—‘ As a whole, nothing like it has 
hitherto been seen in Edinburgh. It embraces 
many of the best works hitherto produced by 
living Scottish artists. But besides the pictures 
by livings artists, the exhibition contains a great 
number of fine works by deceased Scottish masters.” 
The Royal Scottish Academy, it adds, have acted 
wisely in opening such an exhibition on the occa- 
sion of the Social Science Congress in the city. 
Amemorial window to Miss Agnes Marshall has 
just been placed in St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church. 
A figure of Faith resting on the Cross is intro- 

duced in the centre. Her base is a monogram of 
the lady’s initials in a lozenge shape. The whole 
issurmounted by Norman bordering. This window 

has been executed by Messrs. Ballantine & Son, 

Edinburgh, The citizens, says the Scotsman, 

have been long indignant, and strangers astonished, 
at the dilapidated state in which a conspicuous 

portion of the Castle has been allowed to remain 
since the operations for its contemplated improve- 
ment were suspended. About six years ago the 
worth barrack was dismantled, with a view to its 
tutire removal, and the erection of a garrison 
church on the site. But at this stage the work 

Was countermanded, and the block was left an 

uusightly ruin. Towards the close of last year, 

Mr, Billings, architect, was instructed by the War 

Department to inspect and report on the remains 
th barrack, and plans for its reconstruction 

ving been subsequently prepared by the Depart- 
rie Mr. Billings has now been intrusted with 
i elevation and external details. The style of 
rv — building will be similar to that of 
: Z lock known as Queen Mary’s Rooms. The 
th angement and fittings of the interior will be of 
*siinple character common to all barrack-rooms 
¥ Sughout the country. For some time past 

t. Billings has been occupied with the mono- 
and the carvings for the portholes, which 
R emmating with his own hands, and this part 
maitioens 1s now well advanced. A commence- 
tion fa also been made in pulling down the por- 

of the south wall that is to be removed, so 
may a much desired restoration of the castle 
"é considered to have got a fair start. 
by the —— new wet docks to be made in Leith 
: ~an of the Fig and 
wording to plans prepared by Messrs. 
= Roberteon, civil engineers, will soon be 
who bag ed by Mr. Scott, contractor, Kilmarnock, 
hie acntered into a contract with the commis- 
wi ad the execution of the works. The plans 
the ened extensive works, which will necessitate 
Thich bean of 62 acres of the East Sands, over 
of 34] 0007. € flows, and involve an expenditure 
2 While five years will be required to 
operations. Sections of two docks— 











“omplete th 


an 

bri 9g dock and an inner dock, with locks, 
mt adhe other indispensable constructions, 

» Dut the outer dock only has been con- 


for. The land reclaimed for this dock will 


amount to 34 acres, with 19 acres of wharfage. 
The cost, according to the engineers’ report, will be 
223,000/., and the time required for constructing it 
three years and a half. The engineers’ estimate 
for the works about to be commenced is thus 








given :— 

Reclamation wall and bank.........s+ese08 43,500 
OGM WEN oe vece cscs kunadnudesacsslawcecens 43,000 
Basin walls and apron ........cesseceeceee 18,000 
Lock-gates, sluices, and machinery........ 30,000 
MMOQGUUIN soc devas cave ceteundccaweeecees 35,000 
Sheds, bollards, and cranes......eeeeseeees 9,000 
Wharfs, roads, and approaches ..........+. 7,000 

Sea-parapet and boundary-walls, including 
GO ve ve cicncicnccccccceecusseseacas de 8,500 
£194,000 

Contingencies, supervision, &c., 15 per cent., 
OF BAY coccccccccccccccccccccccccescscece 29,000 
£223,000 


Glasgow.—The plans of a new church, to be 
erected in the West End for the use of the Con- 
gregationalists at present worshipping in the 
Queen’s Rooms, have been prepared by the archi- 
tect, Mr. John Honeyman, jun. The site is at 
the corner of Claremont and Berkeley Streets, 
immediately behind the east end of Sandyford- 
place. The church will thus be a prominent 
object from Bath-street, Dumbarton-road, Sau- 
chiehall-street, and a great part of the West End 
Park. The building will be in the Gothic style 
of architecture of the Decorated period, with 
tracery in all the windows. It will consist of a 
nave and two short side aisles, or rather transepts, 
opening to the nave with two arches, so that the 
roof of the nave is not broken into, but has a 
continuous cornice from end to end. The arches 
of the side aisles are supported by circular shafts 
of Carnock stone, coupled with four small shafts 
of polished serpentine, and the capitals will be 
richly carved. The extreme length of the interior 
will be 92 feet, and the width, including side 
aisles, 80 feet ; the width of the nave alone being 
43 feet. It will be spanned by a hammer-beam 
roof open to the collar beam, and having the 
spandrels filled in with tracery. The spire will 
be placed at the corner, and on the north, east, 
and south sides will be detached from the church. 
Its height above the pavement will be 180 feet. 
The base of the tower forms the principal entrance 
porch, and doors for egress are provided at the 
north end of the church. In the basement of 
the building there will be a large hall capable of 
accommodating upwards of 300 persons; also a 
vestry, class-rooms, and retiring-rooms. The 
church will accommodate 970 persons. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Foxearth (Hssex).—The restoration of the 
church here has been completed by the recent erec- 
tion of a new tower, of flint, with broach spire, 130 
feet high, at the cost of the rector, the Rev. John 
Foster. The walls of the tower (which is thrown 
into the church) are at present bare. The panels 
of the rood-screen, pulpit, altar, and reredos are 
filled in with paintings. On the left of the rood- 
screen are female saints and virgins, with differ- 
ent emblems, and on the right several Eastern 
swarthy bishops and ecclesiastics. Scriptural 
subjects,— The Last Supper,” &c.,—are deline- 
ated on the altar table. St. Ambrose, with his 
whip, occupies a conspicuous place on the pulpit. 
All these paintings are executed in the quaint 
Medieval style, a la Chinois, without any regard 
to perspective, with head and limbs distorted at 
right or acute angles. Gold leaf and varnish are 
extensively introduced. The chancel is divided 
from the nave by a screen, surmounted by a cross, 
and closed doors. The altar is of carved oak, with 
paintings. The last addition to the church has 
been an organ, built by Mr. Willis, of London. 
It is placed in the chapel at the end of the aisle 
in front of the vestry. After the modern econo- 
mical fashion, it is without any case, except that 
required for protection to the keys, working 
apparatus, bellows, &c. 

Mapledurham (Oxon).—The parish church of 
Mapledurham, after having been closed for divine 
service for several months, has been re-opened. 
The exterior has been put into a state of complete 
repair: a new stone porch, with carved oak front, 
has been built, surmounted by an iron Maltese 
cross; and a similar cross, but of larger dimen- 
sious, ornaments the eastern apex of the nave: a 
new tiled roof has superseded the old flat leaden 
one of the chancel. In the interior the gallery 
has been removed, thus giving the church a larger 
and lighter appearance. Two new windows have 
been placed in the north wall, and the arch laid 
open into the tower, which is thus thrown into, 





and becomes part of, the church. There is also a 





trefoil oriel window placed in the tower. The 
seats in the nave are of deal, stained and varnished. 
The pulpit is of carved oak, as also are the whole 
of the fittings of the chancel, and a reredos of 
Sienna marble, with a cross in alabaster in the 
centre, has been placed under the eastern window. 
The interior of the roof of the chancel, of which 
there are but very few specimens in England, has 
been preserved : it consists of panels painted blue, 
and ornamented with gilt stars. The whole of the 
work has been done under the superintendence 
of Mr. W. Butterfield, of London, architect, by 
Messrs. Wheeler, of Reading. 

Knockholt (Kent)—Knockholt Church, near 
Sevenoaks, Kent, recently closed for restoration, 
has been re-opened. The alterations have been 
carried out by Messrs. Cox & Son, of London, 
church furniture manufacturers. The gallery at 
the west end has been removed, and the church 
re-seated with stained deal benches of a simple 
design. New oak pulpit, reading-desk, and altar- 
table, with wrought-iron altar-rails, which are 
painted and gilt, and new stained deal doors, with 
ironwork, have been provided; as also an oak 
reredos, with zinc panels, illuminated with the 
commandments, creed, and Lord’s Prayer. The 
restoration of this church has been carried out as 
a memorial of Miss Thrale, a lady well known for 
her great liberality, and who has left 150/. per 
annum to various charities connected with this 
parish. The poor of Knockholt have subscribed 
among themselves to erect a “‘ poor man’s memo- 
rial window ” to their benefactress. This consists 
of a lancet window, with a painted medallion, 
representing Dorcas distributing garments to the 
poor. The medallion is surrounded with a geo- 
metric pattern, and the whole is inclosed in a 
border. An engraved memorial brass is placed 
below the window, with an inscription. ‘The above 
window, with another on the other side of the 
chancel, was painted by Messrs. Cox & Son. 

Hayward’s Heuth (Sussex).—The chief stone 
of the new church lately referred toin the Builder 
has been laid. The edifice will consist of a nave, 
two aisles, a chancel, and a central tower, and 
will be in the Early Decorated style. The ma- 
terial is sandstone obtained from the neighbour- 
hood, the interior being lined with red brick from 
St. John’s Common; the arches, windows, and 
dressings being of sandstone. The whole length, 
from east to west, is to be about 100 feet, and the 
entrance will be by a porch from the north side, 
and by a doorway at the west. Sitting accom- 
modation will be provided in it for about 700 
persons. The architect is Mr. G. F. Bodley, 
of London; and the builder, Mr. J. Fabian, of 
Brighton. 

St. David’s.—Measures are about to be taken 
by the Dean and Chapter of St. David’s, for the 
complete restoration of the cathedral, The work 
will commence, uncer the superintendence of Mr. 
Scott, as soon as the necessary funds are provided. 
A public meeting will be held at Carmarthen, on 
the 28th inst., under the presidency of the Bishop 
of St. David’s, with the view of inviting the co- 
operation of the Laity as well as the Clergy of 
Wales to aid in the work. 

Rhydymwyn (near Mold).—A new church has 
been opened at Rhydymwyn, in the parish of 
Cilcain, and about three miles from Mold, on the 
road to Denbigh. The plan of the church con- 
sists of a nave 55 feet long and 21 feet 6 inches 
wide, with a porch towards the west end. The 
chancel is 28 feet wide, with a vestry attached to 
it on the south side, and a space provided for the 
organ. The style is that which prevailed during 
the latter part of the thirteenth century. The 
east window has three lights, with jamb shafts 
and mullion shafts, all of polished red marble, and 
with moulded arches. The sill is raised above the 
floor level, and a.carved cornice extends across the 
chancel under it. On the north side of the 
chancel there is one window with two lights, also 
having jamb shafts, &c., somewhat like the east 
window. A lofty shaft with carved capitals in the 
jambs divides the nave from the chancel. In the 
side walls of the nave there are five two-light 
windows, three on the south side and two on the 
north side. In the west-end wall there is a larger 
two-light window, extending up into the gable, 
and enriched in the upper portion. The walls of 
the chancel inside are built with Bath stone. The 
walls of the nave are plastered, with occasional 
bands of stone, taking the lines of the windows. 
The walls are crowned by carved and moulded 
stone cornices, surmounted by roofs of high pitch, 
all the timbers of which are shown on the inside. 
The roof of the nave is divided by arched and 
moulded principals into six bays. These are again 
subdivided, producing a vista of interlacing tim- 





bers. The church roof is divided into three bays 
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of carved timber, and is of a somewhat different 
construction. A wide arcading, forming part of 
the roof, surmounts the stone cornice on which the 
roof rests. Under the east window and over the 
altar table, which is raised four steps above the 
nave floor, there is a reredos about 8 feet wide 
(having Irish green marble shafts at the angles 
with carved caps), representing the Last Supper 
in incised work—the ground and all the lines of 
the figures, draperies, &c., being filled in with a 
hard red pigment. The floor of the chancel is 
paved with Minton’s tiles, the foot-pace being 
decorated and considerably enriched. The pulpit 
is of Caen stone, with marble columns and carving. 
It stands on the north-east corner of the nave. 
The sittings and stalls are all made of pitch pine. 
The total cost of the building up to the present 
date is 2,385/. 5s. 

Lower Crumpsall.—The Bishop of Manchester 
has consecrated the new church of St. Thomas, 
Lower Crumpsall, the first stone of which was laid 
by his lordship on the 18th of October, 1862. 
This is the second church that has been conse- 
crated in the township within the last four years, 
and completes the scheme for providing increased 
church accommodation. The site of the new edifice 
adjoins the main road, and is about a mile distant 
from St. Luke’s Church, Cheetham-hill. The 
land for the church and parsonage, consisting of 
4,500 square yards, was obtained from Mr. Lewis 
Loyd, of London, for 2,8007. The church is in 
the Decorated Style, 102 feet in length, 76 feet 
high, and 34 feet wide, the chancel being 26 feet 
by 18 feet. It consists of nave, chancel, porch, 
and vestry, with a belfry of carved wood. The 
material of the body of the church is Yorkshire 
stone, with Hollington ashlar dressings. The 
nave consists of six bays, the tracery of each 
window being varied. There are large traceried 
windows at the east and west ends, of three and 
four lights respectively, The roofs are open tim- 
bered, with brass pendants. There is sitting 
accommodation for 450 persons, and half the seats 
are free. The seats are made of stained deal. 
The cost of the church has been 2,500/., a large 
portion of which has been raised by voluntary 
contributions, One benevolent individual gave 
1,0002. There is still a debt of 5002. Messrs. G. 
& J. R. Shaw, St. Chad’s, Saddleworth, were the 
architects. 





DISSENTING AND ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Epsom.—The foundation-stone of a new Wes- 
leyan chapel has been laid here on a site near the 
station of the London and South-Western Rail- 
way. The land, which is freehold, together with 
the outlay, will be about 1,000/. Some little 
progress has already been made with the building. 

Guildford.—The new Congregational Chapel at 
Guildtord, having been completed, at a cost of 
3,350/., has been opened for service. The old 
chapel having been found too small and altogether 
unsuitable, it was determined to build a new one; 
and a committee was formed, subscribing at their 
first meeting 680/.; and the building is now free 
of debt all but about 300/., the cost of the site 
being left for gradual liquidation. 

West Ashling (Sussex).—Toe fouadation-stone 
of a new Congregational church was laid on the 
18th ult. Mention has been made of the fact that 
the materials used formed a portion of the cathe- 
dral at Chichester. The architect is Mr. H. N. 
Goulty, of Brighton: the contractors are Messrs. 
Parker & Co. 

Bath.—The Roman Catholic Church of St. John 
the Evangelist, which has been erected near the 
South Parade, Bath, has been consecrated. The 
edifice was designed by Mr. C. F. Hansom, of 
Clifton, The design includes a tower and spire, 
which, when complete, will be upwards of 200 feet 
high. At present, however, only 60 feet of this 
tower is built, sufficient to clear the roof of the 
nave. Externally, the church is one mass of 
gables, Taking the north side, we have first the 
gable of baptistery, next the gable of the porch, 
then the three gabled bays of the north aisle, and 
then the large gable of the transept, with its 
circular window: beyond this ure two gables on 
the side of the lady chapel, and over them the 
gabled windows of the chancel. The west front 
has the tower in the centre, with the baptistery 
and chapel of St. Benedict at the sides. The west 
entrance has panelled doors enriched with tracery, 
&c. It is surmounted by a crocketed gable, exhi- 
biting some carvings in the spandrel, prominent 
among which is the eagle, emblematic of St. Jobn. 
Over this door is a window of five lights, with 
tracery. The roof of the chancel is defined ex- 
ternally by a cresting of iron, painted and partly 








gilt, terminating with a foliated cross at the point 
of the apse roof. The plan of the church consists 
of nave, with north and south aisles and transepts, 
chancel, and side chapels, western tower, baptistery, 
&c. Entering by the west door, the lower stage 
of the tower forms a porch, 20 feet by 16 feet, 
separated from the nave bya stone screen of three 
arches, over which is the organ gallery. On the 
right is the chapel of St. Benedict, forming the 
western termination of the south aisle, and corre- 
sponding with it on the left isthe baptistery, each 
18 feet by 14 feet. The nave and aisles together 
measure 75 feet by 60 feet: the former is sepa- 
rated from the latter by an arcade of moulded 
arches, resting on fourteen pillars of polished 
Devonshire marble, with carved capitals of Ancas- 
ter stone, each capital being a study of natural 
foliage slightly conventionalized; among which 
are the holly with buds, the primrose and ferns, 
the vine and wheat, the passion- flower, the fig leaf 
and fruit, the rose, shamrock, and thistle, the 
blackberry, &c. In the spandrels between the 
arches are carved, in alto relievo, demifigures of 
angels in circular panels, playing upon musical 
instruments. Over these is a clerestory of eight 
three-light windows of simple tracery. The nave 
roof is ceiled in the form of a double segment arch, 
and is divided into panels by wood mouldings, 
each bay being defined by an arched principal of 
stained deal, enriched with open tracery. The 
aisles are each lighted by three windows of varied 
tracery, with the addition of a triangular traceried 
window over the door to the presbytery already 
noticed. Between each window is a wall shaft 
of stone, with carved capitals, supporting arched 
principals of stained deal with open traceried 
panels, The transepts at the east end of each 
aisle project 7 feet, and are lighted by rose win- 
dows, 18 feet in diameter, filled in with tracery. 
The lower portion of the transepts are occupied 
by the confessionals, two on the north and one on 
the south, all of stone, with moulded piers and 
arches. The chancel is 30 feet long by 28 feet 
wide, terminated by a semi-octagonal apse. The 
roof is groined with moulded ribs, having bosses 
of foliage at their intersections. On each side 
are two moulded arches, with parclose screens 
separating it from the chapels, over which are 
dwarf windows above the chapel roof. The three 
end windows, of three lights each, are the only 
ones at present enriched with stained glass, the 
subjects being respectively the Crucifixion, the 
Resurrection, and the Ascension, executed by Mr. 
Hardman, of Birmingham. The high altar and 
reredos were executed from the designs by Mr. 
Earp, of London. The altar proper is of polished 
marble and alabaster, and is an open one : it stands 
upon six red Devon marble shafts, with carved 
capitals of alabaster. The reredos at the back of 
the altar is divided into five compartments, the 
centre one being occupied by the tabernacle, <c., 
the door of which is of metal, gilt, and inlaid with 
precious stones. The other four compartments 
contain sculptures, representing the life of St. 
John. Surmounting the whole are twelve angels 
with outstretched wings. The jambs of the 
chancel windows have Devonshire marble snafts 
supporting arches: an arcade with marble shafts 
runs round the apse behind the altar. The other 
chapels have also altars and reredos, At the south- 
east of the church are sacristies, two stories in 
height from the lower story. A corridor runs 
along the side of the church, and connects them 
with the presbytery. The principal front facing 
west is in continuation of that front of the church, 
and it is erected in the Domestic style of Gothic 
architecture. A projecting porch runs up two 
stories, terminating with traceried embattlements : 
there are four stepped gables in the upper story, 
surmounted by animals holding gilt vanes. The 
masons’ work has been done by Messrs. Bladwell 
& Ambrose, and the carpenters’ work by Messrs. 
Morgan & Lovell. The glass for the church was 
supplied by Mr.J. Gay, of Bristol. The gas-fittings 
were supplied by Mr. N. G. Wilcocks. The whole 
of the carving and sculpture has been executed 
by Mr. Earp. Mr. Herridge was the clerk of the 
works. 

Ramsey (Isle of Man).—About three months 
ago there was an ugly dilapidated building between 
the Albert Hotel and Mr. Midwood’s Baths, the 
upper part of which was used by a coach-builder, 
and the lower story was unoccupied, in a state of 
mouldy dampness ; the whole lighted by a lot of 
square small openings, placed irregularly, and only 
partially glazed. The land and building were 
purchased by Mr. John Lane, and have been pre- 
sented by that gentleman to the Roman Catholics, 
to be converted into a chapel. Although the 
structure is not completed, the outer walls not 
having been plastered as they are intended to be, 
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the edifice as it now stands shows what can be 
done in designing alterations. The edifice jg 
nearly 60 feet long, and 20 feet wide, and 159 
persons can be comfortably seated therein, The 
old floor, which formed the two stories, has been 
taken away, and the whole height has been 
thrown into one. The fifteen old square Windows 
on the two sides have been made into six two. 
light windows, with Gothic pointed arches, These 
and the other windows are glazed with plate glass 
stamped cf a diamond pattern, with the Many 
Cross and the Fleur-de-lys alternating ; the glass 
supplied by Messrs. Forrest & Co., of Liverpool, 
The framework of the roof principals is of simple 
design, varnished. The entrance is in the gable 
end next to the Albert Hotel, in the centre, and 
there is a circular window above, and two pointed 
windows at the sides. The gable is surmounted 
by a belfry, bell, and iron cross. There ig an 
organ in the corner to the right hand of the en. 
trance, and the chapel will be heated with hot 
water. The vestiarium is at one side at the altar 
end. The expenses of fitting up the chapel will 
be defrayed by subscriptions. 





STAINED GLASS, 


Marchwood Church (Hampshire).—A stained 
glass memorial window has just been erected in 
the south transept of this church, by Mr. and Mrs, 
Holloway, of Marchwood Park, after a design by 
Mrs. Holloway. The window is a triplet, of the 
Early English style, and has been executed by 
Messrs. Thomas Baillie & Co., of London. In the 
left-hand compartment (looking at the window), in 
the upper part, is the pelican. In the centre medal- 
lion is shown the child Samuel. In the medallion 
above, the group represents Samuel anointing 
David. In the medallion below is the illustration, 
“The Infant Samuel brought to Eli,” with text 
at bottom, “Their angels do always behold the 
face of my Father which is in heaven.” In the 
right hand compartment, in the upper part, is the 
Holy Lamb and Banner: in the centre medallion 
is shown the Infant St. John the Baptist: in the 
medallion above is the Baptism of Our Saviour 
by John: in the medallion below is John the 
Baptist preaching in the Wilderness: in the 
centre compartment, in the upper part, is the 
Dove; in the centre medallion, the Infant 
Saviour: in the medallion above is shown the 
Resurrection of Our Saviour; and in the medal- 
lion below are the family armorial bearings, with 
crest and motto, &c. 

Albury Church (Surrey).—Two stained-glass 
windows, by Mr. A. Gibbs, of London, have been 
placed in the nave of this church. One is a memo- 
rial of the late rector, the Rev. John Hooper. It 
is divided into three compartments: the top 
represents the Saviour enthroned, surrounded by 
seraphim, while two angels stand with censers on 
either side, and two more are sounding their 
trumpets for the doom. Below are the three 
Maries coming with sweet spices to the Holy Sepul- 
chre, while an angel points to the empty tomb. 
Below these is the entombment of our Lord, by 
St. Joseph, of Arimathea, aud the disciples. The 
other window isa gift from the visitors whom the 
scenery attracts to Albury during the summer 
months. It has been placed near the font, and is 
likewise divided into three medallions, depicting 
Noah coming out of the ark with his family, our 
Lord’s baptism in Jordan, and His blessing little 
children. 

Basford Church (near Nottingham).—A memo 
rial window to Mr. Ichabod Wright, of Mapperley 
Hall, has just been erected in this church. The 
subject of the Crucifixion occupies the greater 
portion of the window, and the other portions are 
filled with rich mosaic ornamentation. The artists 
are Messrs Ballantine & Sov, Edinburgh. 

St. Stephen’s, Worcester.—A new stained-glass 
window is about to be erected in Barbourne 
Church. It will be the west window of the = 
and is to be presented by a private indivite 
The artist is Mr. F. Preedy, of London. death 
subject of the window will be the life and o 
of St. Stephen, in eight compartments, wit 
Lord in glory in the circular tracery at the = 

Awliscombe Church, near Honiton.—A “ “A 
glass window has been set up in this chure , : 
Mrs. Pring, to the memory of her two _ Regi 
Pring, late captain in her Majesty’s 27th 8 

; : ‘ the Koy 
ment, and Daniel Pring, late captain 10 0) 7 The 
Navy. The subjects of the window 3fo— aye 
Man of Sorrows,” “Tie Centurion, aD lights 
Storm at Sea.” ‘The east window, of rege <. 
has also been filled with stained glass, by ~ “Tt 
M. Jackson, M.A., Rector of Bow Brickh' re 
illustrates Christ’s sufferings, and was erec> 
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—_—_— ; 
memory of his late wife, who died at Awliscombe. 
The work was executed by Messrs, Heaton, Butler, 
& Bayne, of London. 








THE METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


Wir reference to the water doled out to 
the inhabitants of Bethnal-green, it appears 40s. 
per year is the rate paid even for that scanty 
supply. In some towns 40s, would buy eighty 
thousand gallons; but I suspect the people of 
Bethnal-green have not a tithe of this quantity 
for their 40s. I find the average cost to the eight 
London companies to pump one million gallons 
is 10/. 11s, which is a fraction over 24d. per thou- 
sand. I presume in many cases, if the water 
could be measured, it would, as charged, amount 
to 2s. 6d. per thousand. Take the case of a house 
ogi. per year, and the water-rate 50s. Thave heard 
of machines similar to gas meters being used, and 
the price in that instance is 752. per million. 

If there is any improvement suggested to the 
present water supply to the metropolis, all the 
eight companies will immediately combine, and, if 
necessary, spend a million sterling to be able to 
continue to force their impure water down the 
throats of the unlucky inhabitants. I am, more- 
over, informed that the water companies have the 
votes of sixty-eight members of Parliament in their 
interest ; 80, in fact, it just amounts to this :— 

“1 the inhabitants of London.—We will compel 
you to use our water, of whatever quality and 
quantity we think proper to supply to you, and 
also charge any rate we may think fit.” 

What would the inhabitants say if bread or any 
article of food were thus monopolised by eight 
arbitrary companies ? And is not water as much 
anecessary of lifeas bread? I consider the people 
of London particularly unfortunate to have their 
water supply in the hands of powerful trading 
companies. I assume them to be worse off for 
water than any other town in England that has a 


. water supply system. 


I say that the supply of water to the metropolis 
ought to be on the constant service system, and 
in the hands of a Central Metropolitan Board of 
Health, or under Government. Every dwelling 
should have it imperatively and every water-closet, 
and a general rate should be levied to defray the 
expenditure. Trust to no joint-stock companies 
inany way. If small towns can supply water at 
6d. per thousand, the metropolis could be supplied 
for half that price. 

We can raise millions for any new railway, and 
why could not money be advanced by Government 
to turna river from some distance into London, 
that there might be a copious supply, not only 
indoors, but out. ANnTI-MONOPOLY. 








OUR INCLOSED “OPEN SPACES.” 


IN your notice of the improvements at Islington 
Green, you have hit a blot. People are being 
congratulated on our open spaces being converted 
into gardens, but for what reason I hardly know. 
These open spaces are the old playgrounds of 
the children of the poor; and, one after another, 
the poor children are being deprived of them in 
London and its suburbs. It is monstrous, in 
these days of sanitary reform and medical officers 
of health, that such things should be permitted. 
It was only the other day, while I was crossing 
What was Camberwell-green,—and which is now 
converted into a tawdry ill-grown garden,—that I 
was ordered off the green sward by a surly 

erberus, who told me the public were only allowed 
w walk on the narrow path. If such be the spirit 
of our modern improvements, the less we have 
of them the better. The fact is, they are not 
made in the interest of the public at all, but in 
the interest of those who have property in the 
neighbourhood of these open spots. If there be 
_ thing your genuine English churl, male or 
emale, hates, it is to see the less opulent classes 
*joying themselves near their doors, Hence 
respectability will not pay so high rents in front 
of an open green or common as it will opposite 
*garden, I believe the inclosing these commons 
ind greens is an invasion of public right, which 
a pe some one of our senators will have the 

urage to denounce, What is sauce for the 
— 18 sauce for the gander; and soon the all- 
pA spirit will extend from the greens and 
lat ay of populous London to the less popu- 

e districts ; and we shall have Hampstead 

fath laid ont as a garden, and Wimbledon 
oo a park, with Crimean heroes to keep 
pee public on the gravelled paths, What we 

Ywant in London are temptations to draw 





our artisans out of the public houses, and their 
wives and children out of their ill-ventilated 
rooms into the open air. If they can be made to 
go to the new gardens, where seats are most spar- 
ingly erected, and induced to walk up and down 
the gravel paths, so much the better; but this is 
not what the improvers want: their primary 
object is to drive away the rabble. What I want 
is, to see the working men and women and their 
children at home in the parks; and there must 
be something to draw them there: there must be 
space to play about. Cricket, croquet, balls, 
skipping, and all other amusements, should be en- 
couraged where there isspace enough. But this is 
not what is being done. MEDICUS. 





THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 


Str,—In an article in the Builder of October 
10th, instant, it is observed, with reference to the 
decorations of St. Paul’s, “ What is done is timidly 
poor and sadly ineffective, and we fear that what 
is intended, so far as we can learn, will be equally 
so. St. Paul’s needs colour and fine art.” Your 
kind sympathy in this national work calls for a 
short explanation on these heads. 

No one can feel more strongly than those 
engaged on the work, that what is done is poor 
and ineffective, if considered by itself; but this is 
not necessarily a fault in a work in its commence- 
ment. I beg, moreover, to assure you, that the 
most earnest desire is felt for colour and fine art, 
but such works need time and funds for their 
achievement. F, C. PENROSE. 

St. Paul’s Chapter-house. 





NON-DRYING OIL. 

Witt you allow me, through your medium, 
to ask whether any of the subscribers of the 
Builder can help me out of a difficulty arising out 
of the cause heading this note (non-drying linseed 
oil) ? 

I have recently completed a painting job, where 
the seats and backs of the pews have not hardened. 
The work appeared all right for some days, and 
then gradually softened, and in the end, after 
trying an extra coat of hard-drying varnish, as a 
matter of credit, I have had all scraped off and 
redone. For the first two coats were used mineral 
turps, best quality, and oil; for the oak ground 
and graining colour, American turps and oil. 

I suppose the cause to exist in the use of the 
mineral turps ; and in a similar but, unfortunately, 
larger job (a church), I have, in consequence, used 
nothing but American turps, with oil in equal 
proportions, and much extra dryer. The inside 
of the pews is plain colour. For two or three 
weeks the work was passably hard, but gradually 
softened, becoming quite sticky to the touch or 
pressure of the hand. I have flatted over it with 
sugar of lead and varnish to help the hardening, 
but the surface is again soft. I shall be glad if 
the experience of any of your readers can suggest 
a remedy other than scraping all off; as, apart 
from the expense, the building would require 
closing again. I shall also be glad if you can 
name the manufacturer of a really genuine linseed 
oil, as it will not only be a great boon to the 
trade, but to the public, who equally suffer. 

VIcTIM. 


*,* Readers will remember that the linseed 
oil question was discussed at great length in our 
pages some time ago, and the position of the 
trade exposed. It is to be regretted that improve- 
ment has not followed. 








GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS OF ART. 


In the report of the Stoke School of Art, in the 
Builder of the 10th inst., Mr. Cole makes some re- 
marks on the new minutes of the council with re- 
spect to the payments to art masters, As the pros- 
perity of these schools is of great interest to the 
public, perhaps you will allow me to make afew com- 
ments on the subject. In the new minutes, the 
Committee of Council have entirely carried out 
the system of payment on results, but these 
“‘ payments are only in respect of students who 
are artisans, or who are engaged in some indus- 
trial occupation.” Mr. Cole is reported to have 
said— This will not injure such as the Stoke 
School, where the pupils are almost entirely com- 
posed of artisans; whereas schools like that at 
Exeter would be the losers, the pupils in the 
school in that city, and some other places, belong- 
ing almost entirely to the middle classes.” This 








sounds very weil, and will likewise tell in a Par- 
liamentary report, but it also raises the question 
as to the object the Department ought to have in 
view in granting assistance. If I am correct in 
supposing it should be raising the standard of art 
in this country at the least possible cost, I ques- 
tion whether this is the right way to do it. As it 
is a fact that it is no difficulty with the manufac- 
turer to get good designs, or workmen to carry 
them out, but to find a demand for good designs, 
as showiness and novelty are more saleable, I do 
not think it wise to injure such schools as that at 
Exeter, where the middle classes, the great con- 
sumers, can receive good art instruction. It is an 
old saying, that if there were no receivers there 
would be no thieves; and I think it equally true 
that if there are no customers there will be no 
good designers. The principle of paying only on 
artisans is no doubt good, but is it just to the art 
master? The Department obliges him to have a 
class to meet three evenings in the week, two 
hours each lesson ; terms, not more than 6d. per 
week. This class in some towns is chiefly com- 
posed of the middle classes, and how is the art 
master to prevent it? I have a class in my school 
at higher terms, but of course most of them prefer 
the lower ; and I think it only right for payments 
to be made on all who belong to the artisans’ class, 
as an equivalent for the low fees fixed by the 
Department. If this, or something to compensate 
for the withdrawal of payments on certificates be 
not granted, the best masters will resign their 
appointments: I see, by the Art Journal, Mr. 
Kyd, at Worcester, has already done so. I inclose 
my card, but for obvious reasons only sign myself, 
An Art Master, 





PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Your correspondent, “ Cautious,” asks, what is 
“that something else ” into which the ingredients 
of Portland cement, lime, and clay, are converted 
by burning ? and then, what are the distinguish- 
ing peculiarities which should render Portland a 
permanent substitute for Roman cement ? 

We reply by saying, that, according to the 
generally accepted theory, lime and clay pass by 
the agency of heat into a double silicate of lime 
and alumina, and that the hardness and dura- 
bility of the cement depend upon the manner in 
which the combination is effected. 

To render it complete, the ingredients—lime 
and the silicate of alumina—must exist in such 
proportions as to be capable of being exactly com- 
bined by calcination, which, in its turn, must be 
carried to the point needed to effect the combina- 
tion, and no further. 

The silica can only take upa definite proportion 
of lime and alumina. If the lime be in excess, a 
certain portion will remain uncombined, and left 
free to slake by the action of water, or even of the 
atmosphere only, after a certain interval, and then 
will follow disintegration of the mass and the 
results mentioned by your correspondent. 

An excess of clay (i.e., silica and alumina), on 
the other hand, leaves an uncombined and inert 
residue, which acts simply as an adulterating me- 
dium, like sand, besides interfering with the 
proper calcination of the material. Chemical 
theory and practical experience agree in showing 
that the proportion of lime to clay in water- 
resisting cements should be at least as two to one, 
and that the calcination should be carried to the 
point of incipient vitrification. 

Now, testing the two cements under considera- 
tion by these standards, it is found that the stone 
of which Roman cement is made does not fulfil 
the needed conditions; for, though composed of 
lime and the silicate of alumina, the proportion of 
the latter preponderates to such an extent as to 
prevent a perfect amalgamation of the ingredients 
in burnivg ; and the result is, a cement loose in 
its texture (because containing inert foreign 
matter), which is retentive of moisture, and con- 
sequently attackable by frost and vegetable 
growth. 

But in Portland cement the case is otherwise. 
The dose of lime to clay is in the ascertained right 
proportion of two to one, and with this condition 
comes the power thoroughly to combine the ingre- 
dients by burning, and thus to give a density and 
compactness to the product which, in enabling it 
to resist water, frost, and other decomposing 
agencies, are the elements of its durability, and 
of its superiority to the natural cements, 

It is confessed that a composed cement, involv- 
ing many processes and much care in its fabrica- 
tion, is more open than the natural cements to the 
mischances arising from the carelessness of the 
workman or want of knowledge on the part of his 
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employer; thus producing, by an improper mix- 
ture of the ingredients, or by an imperfect calcina- 
tion, the disastrous effects before adverted to. 

A still more constant cause of grief, however, to 
Portland cement is its bad manipulation and unfair 
handling when used as a stucco; for as a mortar 
and as concrete it is seldom known to fail. 

Notwithstanding which drawbacks the public 
verdict has been so unmistakeably pronounced in 
its favour, that the fabrication of Roman cement 
has practically fallen to nothing; and it is hardly 
probable now, after twenty years, during which 
time its properties have been most searchingly 
tested by English and foreign architects and engi- 
neers, that this verdict will be easily reversed, or 
issue in a “nine days’ wonder.” 

J. B. WuiTE & BROTHERS. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Royal English Opera.—Begin to analyze Mr- 
Wallace’s new opera, “The Desert Flower,”— 
look for local colour, music to tell the story, con- 
sistency, a melody that haunts you, or poetry in 
the book, and the whole thing falls through. It 
is inferior to his ‘‘ Amber Witch,” “ Lurline,” or 
“Love’s Triumph.” Nevertheless, he has given 
Mr. Harrison, Mr. Weiss, and Miss Pyne some 
agreeable solos, that please the public, so that it 
will doubtless run a fair course. <A repetition of 
some of the airs by each of these singers is com- 
pelled each night. There are two vigorous 
Indian dances; and there is one scene for the 
second act, an American forest, with a rocky pass 
at the back, and water across, while an uprooted 
tree forms a rude bridge, which is as good of its 
kind as was ever painted and set. A second and 
very beautiful effect is obtained by the rising of 
the moon. 

Royal Gallery of Illustration —It is remark- 
able that in this country, where music is so gene- 
rally cultivated, no attempt should have hitherto 
been made to produce an “ Opera di Camera,”— 
namely, a work of simple dramatic form, and re- 
quiring for its execution a limited number of 
vocalists, with the accompaniment of a pianoforte. 
To meet this want Mr. German Reed announces 
his intention to afford the public an opportunity 
of judging of the merits of the “ Opera di 
Camera,” by introducing in his next entertain- 
ment, on the 2nd of November, a work of that 
character, entitled “Jessy Lea,” the joint pro- 
duction of Mr. John Oxenford, and Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren. The combination of these distinguished 
names gives us every reason to expect a successful 
experiment, and that it will lead to the permanent 
establishment in England of the “Opera di 
Camera.” 





KING INA’S PALACE. 


Sir,—I should not have troubled you with a letter on 
this subject, had I not perused the scurrilous tirade 
signed ‘‘ Joseph Chapman, Frome, Somerset,’’ in your 
last number. Jt would perhaps stop further correspond- 
ence upon the subject, were your professional readers to 
know that it is not one of their number who has thns 
mutilated and disfigured an ancient work, or that could 
pen such a letter. Mr. Joseph Chapman should have 
appended to his name, ‘* Murble-mason and Tombstone- 
maker, Frome, Somerset,’’ and then the admirable criti- 
cism of “F.S.A.’? would be understood. I enclose my 
card. ANOTHER * F,S.A.”’ 





NOT CREDITABLE. 

Ar a time when we see so much advancement amongst 
working men, when we learn with pleasure the progress 
of co-operative societies, clubs, and libraries, it is with 
regret that we note a most painful and disgraceful case— 
which it is the duty of all respectable workpeople to re- 
pudiate—which has been brought before the notice of the 
public, at the Wandsworth police-court. For the most part, 
particularly of late, people have noticed the good demea- 
nour of workmen when engaged in the repair or building 
of sacred edifices. When the preparations were being 
made in St. Paul’s Cathedral for the funeral of the great 
Duke of Wellington, we never saw, during the night or in 
the day, although many visits were made, a man with his 
hat upon his head, or heard a single word spoken of a vio- 
lent or irreverent nature; and the same may be said of 
other experiences ; but at Tooting church, by some means 
which is not explained, one William Hooker, a carpenter, 
injured a plane which he had borrowed from one of his 
fellow workmen, and offered to replace it by another. 
This very fair offer was declined, and the owner of the 
plane insisted that Hooker should pay a fine of 2s. 6d. for 
beer, He refused to comply with this, and at dinner time 
the whole of the men set upon him, tied his legs, and 
pulled him up by a pulley to a height of between 12 and 
15 feet. A cord was passed under his arms and between his 
legs, and they ailowed him to hang, pulling him at inter- 
vals up and down until he called out “ Bsgr,’’ although 
Hooker had offered to buy a new plane. One held him 
fast round the body, while another tied his hands behind 
him: the legs were tied together, a rope with a slip 
knot placed under the body, and a threat was made that if 
the 2s. 6d. were not paid, the sum would be raised to 5s. 
Hooker was unable to remain in the position very long, 
as the cord was tight, and nearly took away his breath, 
and he was obliged to scream out “‘Brgr.” They then 


cut him down, but the ill-used man would not pay, and 
Henwood, the proprietor of the plane, took the 2s. 6d. 
from his hand. The beer was ‘drunk, but Hooker would 
not tonch it, and the next morning all the men made a 
strike against him, and he lost his job, and had not been 
able to get another. Very property the parties concerned 
in this outrage were brought before the magistrate, and 
some of them were fined to the extent of 10s. ; but in the 
course of the investigation Foster, one of the workmen, 
said, that when a man went into a shop he had to obey 
certain rules, which were time-honoured, and had 
descended from their forefathers, and were likely to 
descend to their children. We hope that Mr. Foster is 
wrong in this opinion, and that all well-conducted car- 
penters will combine in their exertion to put a stop to 
such proceedings as these, which are disgraceful, and out 
of harmony with the spirit of the age. 








HOLBORN VALLEY IMPROVEMENT. 


Sir,—In the Builder of Saturday last there appears a 
communication from Mr. C. H. Smith, advocating the 
formation of a new street from Newgate-street to Hol- 
born, at the corner of Fetter-lane. 

This proposed street seems, so far as, by Mr. Smith’s 
description and in the absence of any plan, I am able to 
judge, to be identical with a street which I have proposed, 
and which forms a leading feature in the design which I 
have submitted in competition to the Improvement Com- 
mittee of the Corporation of London. 

I am not aware whether the same idea may or may not 
have occurred to other competitors, but inasmuch as I 
have been laboriously engaged since the date of the 
advertisement announcing the competition, in preparing 
a design on the basis of the street in question, which 
design was delivered before twelve o’clock on Monday 
last, it will, I think, be evident that as far as Mr. Smith 
and myself are concerned, I am entitled to claim the 
merit, if any there be, of the conception of this scheme. 
Mr, Smith, whilst recognizing the large and increasing 
tratlic from the Metropolitan Kailway Company’s station 
in Victoria-street, which trafiic will shortly be swelled by 
the erection of the markets in Smithfield, and the forma- 
tion of a new street from thence to Victoria-street, and 
also, probably, by the establishment in that locality of a 
station or terminus by the Chatham and Dover Company, 
makes no provision in his proposal for this traffic, but 
seems to rely upon its passing up and down the present 
dangerous line of Holborn-hili and Skinner-street as a 
compensation to the inhabitants for the loss of traffic to 
be caused by the formation of the new high-level street. 
I have designed two short streets, running directly from 
the Metropolitan Station ; one in continuation westward 
of the intended new street from Smithfield, entering High 
Holborn at Hatton-garden; the other, south-eastward, 
entering Skinner-street at the npper end of Snow-hill; 
thus providing for all the chief traffic, and so dividing it 
as to prevent confusion. And I consider that so far from 
the property in Holborn-hili and Skinner-street being 
depreciated by the formation of these streets, it would, by 
the general improvement of the district, and its connexion 
with the adjacent new lines of transit, Le greatly raised 
in value, FREDERICK WALLEN. 





Si1r,—I have just read in the Builder a suggestion by 
Mr. C. H. Smith for the improvement of the neighbour- 
hood of Holborn-valley, by the formation of a new high- 
level street at the back of the existing thoroughfares, and 
extending from the junction of Holborn and Fetter-lane 
to the junction of Skinner-street with Old Bailey. 

Mr. Smith will be pleased to find that his project has 
been anticipated. Among the plans submitted, in com- 
petition, to the Improvement Committee of the City of 
London, is a design, embracing the principal features 
described in his letter, by N.S. Josern. 





DECISION UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


At the Mansion-house, Messrs. Myers & Sons, the 
builders, were summoned to answer a complaint by Mr. 
John Young, the district surveyor, for that they, being 
builders engaged in the erection of a warehouse knownas 
the Metropolitan Bonded Warehouse, in New-square, 
Minories, containing more than 216,000 cubic feet, 
omitted to divide the same in such a manner that the 
contents of such division did not exceed 216,000 cubic 
feet, as required by the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855, 
and unlawfully neglected to comply with the requisitions 
of a notice given by the complainant on the 10th of 
September last, requiring them, within forty-eight hours 
of the date of the notice, to do that which had been 
omitted contrary tothe same Act. 

The case occupied some considerable time. Tie build- 
ing in question is situate in New-square in the Minories, 
and contains altogether 438,440 cubic feet divided into 
three sections of 199,810, 89,929, and 148,720 cubic feet ; 
and the cause of complaint appeared to be that in these 
sections, although divided by fire-proof walls, the com- 
munications from one to the other were not provided 
with iron doors. 

Mr. Young having signified that if the iron doors were 
erected he would consider the requirements of the Act 
complied with, it was promised on tne part of the defend- 
ants that they should be erected, and the summons was 
allowed to stand over for six weeks; the works in the 
meantime to be proceeded with, and if compleied to the 
satisfaction of Mr. Young, the summons to be considered 
as dismissed. 








Books Received. 


VARIORUM. 


* Famous Ships of the British Navy ; or, Stories 
of Enterprise and Daring” (Hogg & Sons), is the 
title of a spirit-stirring little volume by W. H. 
Davenport Adams. It has many illustrations, 
and closes with some account of Iron-clad Ships, 
by Mr. Barnaby. The Church Builder. Riving- 
tons, London. The present number of this three- 
penny quarterly contains articles on Church 
Roofs ; Seats in Churches, illustrated ; the 








——— 
Churches of St. Bartholomew the Great Smith 
field ; St. Michael, Gloucester ; and Ciltheyden, 
Pembrokeshire, ' all illustrated; together with 
other matter interesting to various Classes of 
readers. The Popular Science Review. Ward. 
wicke, London. This rising review contains in 
the October number, papers on Fresh Air, by Dr 
Lankester; on the Metropolitan Main Draina e 
Works, by Mr. S. J. Mackie; and various ie 
interesting papers; besides separate divisions de. 
voted to new inventions, books of the quarter, and 
a summary of scientific news. The first paper in 
the number is one on Photographic Printing and 
Engraving, by Mr. William Crookes, F.R.S., and 
is illustrated by a curious photolithograph of a 
complete page of the Times, distinctly readable 
though on much less than the octavo size of the 
Review page. Victoria Toto Colo; or, Modern 
Astronomy recast. By James Reddie, F.A.S.L, 
London: Hardwicke. 1863. This is an able but 
heterodox paper on the theoretical motions of the 
earth, sun, moon, and planets, which was sub. 
mitted to Section A of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, at Newcastle. 
upon-Tyne, in 1863, but received,—as anything 
so heterodox, whether true or false, might 
well expect to be,—with awe-inspiring silence, 
indicative, it might be, of profound wisdom 
and disapproval, but—perhaps not. That pro- 
found thinker, S. T. Coleridge, upon one occa- 
sion, found himself seated, vis-d-vis, at dinner, 
with a silent guest, who ever and anon looked 
hard at him in the midst of some eloquent philo- 
sophical discourse, and occasionally shook his head 
in so dissentieut and contemptuous a way, that 
poor Coleridge’s talking conceit was almost taken 
out of him; till at length his dumb critic, sud- 
denly digging his fork into a potato, jerked it 
into an upright position, with the evidently heart- 
felt ejaculation, “Them’s the jockeys for me!” 
We do not mean to insinuate that Mr. Reddie’s 
dumb critics are jockeys of this description :—no 








Section A referred to could for a moment think 
of doing so; but the anecdote may at least 
console the author with the reflection that, 
just as all is not gold that glitters; so, the deepest 
silence may not always indicate the utmost pro- 
fundity of wisdom, nor the acme of enlightened 
and sarcastic disbelief. The object of Mr. Reddie’s 
paper, and its appendices, is to show that the pre- 
sent astronomical theories have become involved 
in manifest contradictions ; and this he does ina 
modest, gentlemanly, and forcible way. The 
Newtonian idol has just received an untoward 
shake from those who, themselves, work the oracle 
from within; and, both before, and now, it has 
been not a little further unsettled on its pedestal. 
We have great respect for the name of Newton; 
but his worshippers have sunk into a fatuous state 
of mere scientific idolatry; and it is full time 
astronomy were freed from the fetters of s0 
debasing a condition. We therefore welcome 
every glimpse of manly independence of thought, 
such as Mr. Reddie’s, even irrespective of any 
very decided belief, either pro or con., on certain 
points in question between him and his opponents.’ 
There is one leading idea of his, however, with 
which we feel much inclined to agree; namely, 
that something very like, at least, to magnetic or 
electro-magnetic attraction and repulsion are dis- 
played in the cosmical phenomena, Gravitation 
may very well account for the formation of ellipti- 
cal orbits, but those of the planets display a ten- 
dency to circularity which only a repulsive force 
in conjunction with an attractive seems to be capa- 
ble of accounting for. And this was to a certall 
extent the opinion of a celebrated and otherwise 
orthodox professor of astronomy, Professor Nichol, 
of Glasgow ; who at least suggested that gravita- 
tion did not account for such orbits; and therefore, 
thus quietly hinted a very significant and serious 
doubt as to first principles in general, which he 
dared not more boldly or fully express.—The 
Electro-Magnetic Phonograph. By J. B. Fenby, 
Worcester: printed by Holl & Darke, Herald 
Office, High-street.—In this pamphlet an account 
is given of an ingenious machine, already notic 
by us, for attachment to piano fortes, organs, mae 
other keyed musical instruments, by means 0 
which a professor or amateur who can extemporize 
may produce a printed copy of his original ideas, 
both in melody and in harmony. The machine 
is worked by the power of a small voltaic battery j 
so that there is no weight or pressure on the _ 
the movements of which complete and break the 
electric circuit, and so work the printing appar 
tus. The method of electro-magnetic potatos 
has been purposely copied from Morse’s —_ 
phic alphabet. The invention 18 otherw! 
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Miscellanea, 


WATER - PIPES.— Wrought -iron water - pipes, 
ined and coated with hydraulic cement mortar, 
grein use in San Francisco. These pipes have 
spigot-joints, can be back-filled as soon as laid, 
and capped in the same manner as cast-iron pipes. 


Tur WELLINGTONIA GIGANTICA P—A tree, it 
is said, has recently been cut down in California, 
the circumference of which was 90 feet, and its 
height 325 feet. The bark was in some places 
4feet thick. The tree contained 250,000 feet of 
timber. Its age is estimated to have been not 
Jess than 3,100 years. The wood was sound and 
solid. 

Tar In1sh EXHIBITION OF 1864.—The organi- 
gation of this enterprise is making satisfactory 
progress. In various parts of the country meet- 
ings have been held in furtherance of the move- 
ment, and in every instance the proposal has been 
favourably received. Messrs. Bagot & Walker 
represent the Royal Dublin Society, under whose 
auspices the exhibition will be held. 


VENTILATION THROUGH WINDOWs.—A patent 
has been taken out by Mr. Thomas Boyle, lighting 
and ventilating engineer, for a plan of ventilation 
by means of holes inserted at the top and bottom 
of window-sashes, the upper for the escape of foul 
and heated air, and the lower for the ingress of 
fresh and cool air from without. The plan is 
simple, but not new. An account of it has been 
issued in a printed form by Messrs. Comyn, Ching, 
& Co., of Castle-street, Long-acre, gas engineers 
to her Majesty. 

CoLLIERY VENTILATION.—A successful trial, it 
issaid, of a machine for this purpose has been 
made at Bonville’s Court Colliery, near Tenby. 
The machine is a large circular fan, improved and 
constructed by Mr. Waddle, of the Lanmore 
Works, Llanelly, of 18 feet diameter, by 4 feet 
breast, and is so arranged on the surface over the 
upcast shaft that it absorbsall the foul air and gas 
from the colliery without any leakage, and thus, 
probably, may supersede the large furnace at the 
bottom of the shaft, which is so often placed in 
such dangerous proximity to these large reser- 
voirs underground. This fan-wheel is driven by 
a steam engine of 18 inches cylinder and 20 inches 
stroke, producing an average of 120 revolutions 
per minute in the fan. 


Pig-Iron.——-The computed make of pig-iron in 
Engiand and Wales last year was 2,863,469 tons, 
against 2,763,390 tons in 1861, 2,889,752 tons in 
1860, and 2,273,243 tons in 1854. The make in 
Scotland last year was computed at 1,080,000 
tons, against 1,040,000 tons in 1861, 1,000,000 
in 1860, and 775,000 tons in 1854. The total 
make for the United Kingdom consequently ad- 
vanced from 3,048,243 tons in 1854 to 3,943,469 
tonsin 1862. The number of furnaces in blast last 
year was 556, against 568 in 1861, 589 in 1860, 
and 554 in 1854. The average price last year 
was 353, per ton, against 49s. 3d. per ton in 1861, 
538, 6d. per ton in 1860, and 79s. 9d. per ton in 
1854. Of the 556 furnaces in blast last year, 436 
he in England and Wales, and 120 in Scot- 

nd, 


Drivin APpPARATUS.—This invention, a com- 
munication to Mr. Hughes, of Chancery-lane, re- 
lates particularly to the brace used by joiners and 
other operatives; and the improvements consist 
attaching to it a spring by means of a small 
screw, The spring is slightly hollowed at one of 
its ends to receive a pin, having a hollowed part to 
allow the passage of the bit or drill; which pin, 
by means of the spring, is forced through the 
socket of the brace, so that it may enter the 
gtoove cut in the head of the bit or drill, in order 
‘0 secure it in the socket and prevent its falling 
out; and when the bits or drills have to be re- 
moved or replaced, the hollow part of the pin is 
made to correspond with the hole in the socket. 
‘Ae sockets can be made of various forms, and 
— bored or slotted internally to gauges, so 
wat any kind of bit or drill corresponding with 
its intended socket may enter it easily. 


nN HOTS HILLIaRD.—The name of this emi- 

; a nntane painter is familiar to all lovers of 

_ ish art. A writer in Notes and Queries 

From the following memorandum, an- 
seen & particular for lease of the manor of 
*yle, in the parish of Stanwell, co. Middlesex, 
ted 1587 (Augmentation Office Records), it ap- 

— that he was the engraver of the Great Seal 
ployed at that period :— 


Pa the morandum, &e.—The said Lease to be fcr 21 yeares 
ie id Hilliard, in consideration of his paines in en- 
& ye Great Seale of England. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL AssociaTIon.— We would 
point attention to the circumstance that the open- 
ing conversazione of the Association will be held 
on Friday evening next, October the 30th. A 
good list of papers for the fortnightly meetings 
has been arranged. 


Worxinae Men’s Dweniines IN FRance.— 
Count de Madre, in Paris, has built twenty-five 
great houses for workmen, and let them in flats, 
consisting of sittiug-room, bed-room, and kitchen, 
at a rent of three shillings a week. All the 
tenants have the use of a courtyard as playground, 
and a grand central hall is to be erected for the 
use of the workmen’s wives. The count pledges 
himself never to increase the rent of a tenant, 
never to eject one except for non-payment of rent, 
and never to distrain on furniture. The experi- 
ment has now been tried for two years, and the 
result is a profit of 6} per cent. The count is 
about to erect other large buildings on the same 
plan and for the same object. 


Gas.—The prospectus of a limited Nottingham 
and District Gas Consumers’ Company has been 
issued. The capital will be 100,000/., in 10Z. 
shares, deposit 10s. ashare. The company has been 
projected by large consumers for the purpose of 
supplying the town of Nottingham and the sur- 
rounding district with gas of a purer and more 
brilliant character, and better adapted for manu- 
facturing and domestic purposes, than that hitherto 
supplied ; and at as low a charge as is attainable 
by the adoption of the most recent improvements 
in its manufacture, and consistent with a fair re- 
turn for the capital employed. Calculations have 
been made that, charging for gas at a great reduc- 
tion on the present scale, a dividend of 8/. per 
cent. will be realized upon the shares; and although 
the maximum rate allowed by Parliament is 10/. 
per cent., it is proposed to pay all money beyond 
8/. per cent. in aid of such rates in the town as 
may be afterwards determined upon. 


ScHoorts or Art.—The chief stone of the Not- 
lingham School of Art, now in course of erection 
in Waverley-street, of that town, was to be laid 
to-day (Thursday), by the Duke of Newcastle, 
lord-lieutenaut of the county, with Masonic cere- 
monial. The annual inspection and examina- 
tion of the works of students in the Cork School 
of Art, for this year, has taken place, under the 
direction of Mr. Eyre Crowe, inspector from the 
Science and Art Department at South Kensington. 
While in the Dublin School but fourteen medals 
were awarded by Mr. Crowe, and but three 
selected for national competition, and in the 
Limerick only five medals were awarded, the 
large number of niueteen medals has been 
awarded to the Cork School, of which nine have 
been selected for national competition. On this 
occasion the competition for local prizes, 10/. 
from the Earl of Cork, and 25/. from the mayor 
of Cork, tor the best works, in specified stages, 
and executed by various classes of the community, 
was decided. The students, it seems, have worked 
with diligence, and the result reflects much 
credit on the master, Mr. Brenan. 





Tue Horen Movement. — The latest hotel 
company is the “ South Blackpool,” with a capital 
of 50,0002. in 57. shares. Blackpool, in Lancashire, 
is a favourite resort of the people in the North 
when they recreate at the sea-side. The proposed 
erection, it is said, will be on a good site. In 
Ireland, hotel companies have attracted attention, 
but less than in England. However, some pro- 
gress has been made. A new hotel “ on a splendid 
scale” is to be erected in Kingstown, upon a site 
overlooking the harbour, and in connexion with 
the Royal Hotel. It has also been determined to 
form a company for the erection of a new hotel at 
Foxrock, between the Stillorgan and Carrickmines 
stations on the Dublin and Wicklow Railway, 
within easy distance of Kingstown and Bray. 
The Bois de Boulogne Hotel and Land Company 
advertise as being incorporated under “ The Com- 
panies’ Act, 1862,” with limited liability, and 
under a convention concluded between her Majesty 
and the Emperor of the French, The objects of 
the company are to carry out a concession granted 
by the proper authorities, conferring the right to 
purchase compulsorily certain properties, compris- 
ing an area of about 120 acres of freehold land 
at Sc. Cloud, near the Bois de Boulogne and Paris, 
and to coustruct there Boulevards on the same; 
to erect a first-class family hotel; and to sell the 
remainder of the land; which, after deducting 
that required for the hotel and boulevards, will 
consist of about 100 acres, for villa residences, 
This hotel at St. Cloud is, it is said, to be to Paris 
what the Star and Garter at Richmond is to 
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London. 


Nzw Hovsss 1n DurHamM.—At a meeting of 
the Board of Health, on Monday last, plans were 
passed for the erection of about 250 new houses. 
These houses, which have been designed by Mr. 
Ebdy, architect, will form seven streets. The 
houses in Wharton-street, Cross-street, East Cross- 
street, and Sutton-street, will be let for about 
151. a year; and the houses in Flass-street, Cail- 
street, and Ainsley-street, for about 8/. a year. 


LarGE GaAS-HOLDER AT THE City Gas WORKS. 
For some time past numerous workmen have been 
engaged in erecting a vast gas-holder at the pre- 
mises of the City of London Gas Company, White- 
friars. It is a three-light gas-holder, and has 
(except the painting) just been completed. The 
works connected with it have been carried out by 
Messrs. Westwood & Wright, of Dudley, gas- 
holder builders. When full it is of the great 
heigkt of 100 feet (the highest ever built). Messrs. 
| Westwood & Wright are now engaged in con- 
| structing extensive new works at Para, in Brazil, 
which are rapidly progressing. 


Sarety rn Creanrne Winpows.—The frequent 
and fatal accidents from cleaning windows outside 
have led to various endeavours to obviate such 
| accidents, and among these patents have been 
taken out for Gurman’s sash-pocket and fittings 
to balance and weight sashes. By these simple 
means, as stated, “a common-sized window of two 
sashes may be taken out in one minute and re- 
placed in the same time, without removing the 
teads, damaging the frames, or disfiguring the 
painting. A new line may be replaced in a few 
minutes by any person, where it now takes a 
skilled carpenter a quarter of a day, besides dis- 
figuring the painting by driving in fresh nails 
where the room is nicely grained. If a square of 
glass be Lroken, it can be put in without a ladder 
or getting outside on a machine. The windows 
can be painted without ladders. All old windows 
can be altered.” 


AccrpENTs.—A wall in St. John’s Churchyard, 
Chester, has fallen, in consequence, says the local 
Chronicle, of “the late rains loosening the foun- 
dation, assisted, no doubt by the shock of the 
earthquake.” In Hereford, we hear, some 
chimneys fell upon that occasion, but no serious 
accident appears to have been occasioned by the 
earthquake ; which, by the way, the writer of this 
distinctly felt in Holloway, and immediately noted 
it down as a slight shock of earthquake, or earth- 
wave rather. Once before, at Glasgow, about 
twenty years since, he experienced just such a 
shock. An inquest has been held at the Sussex 
Courity Hospital on the body of a bricklayer’s 
labourer, who died from the effects of injuries 
received by a fall from a scaffold, whilst at work 
in a house belonging to Mr. Banks, builder, of 
Hove Villas, Cliftonville. On a scaffold inside the 
building over a staircase, some 36 feet from the 
grouad, were several hods of mortar and bricks, 
which, together with the weight of men and boys, 
caused the putlog to break, and to. pitch deceased 
on to a joist about 10 feet from the ground. The 
poor man clung to the joist for a minute, and 
then fell into the arms of a fellow-workman. He 
was taken to the County Hospital, where he died. 
The jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental 
Death.” 


Burnpine Socreries’ DeMonstTRATION. — A 
monster meeting of various building societies on 
the Bowkett system established in London and 
the suburbs took place on Thursday night in the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, There were more 
than 3,000 persons assembled. Mr. R. B. Starr, the 
secretary, read a statement to the meeting, de- 
tailing the progress of the several societies. From 
the statistical statement, it would appear that 
there were twenty-one societies now in operation, 
five of which were still incomplete. The total 
number of members in the twenty-one societies 
was 7,055; the number of shares issued was 
17,641; cash paid up, 38,687/. 17s. 3d.; the num- 
ber of houses purchased by working men was 
192; the amount of cash in hand for appropria- 
tion was 5,9467. 15s. 3d., to be advanced during 
the next three months; the amount of cash repaid 
on account of appropriations was 11,626/. 1s. 5d. ; 
the amount due on return of appropriations was 
30,3212. 14s. Dr. Bowkett gave an elaborate 
description of the working of the societies, and 
drew a comparison between building societies and 
co-operative stores, contending that as the pub- 
lished results showed that ten per cent. was 
realised by their building societies, ten times ten 
could be realised by the working men if they 








would, as they might, establish co-operative stores, 


where their profits were continually aecruing, and 
the ten per cent., instead of being upon the year’s 





transactions, was realised every week. 
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THE LATE ACCIDENT AT THE WESLEYAN 
CHAPEL, BrixToN-HILL.—SiR:. As the builders 
carrying out the works in enlarging the size of 
the above place of worship, we wish to give some 
explanation as to the real cause of the disaster. 
The tie-beam which broke was 65 feet in length, 
14 inches by 7 inches, and of the best Memel 
timber, and quite new. The temporary iron 
“tension rod” gave way, although of good iron, 
and the beam broke in its weakest part, where 
mortised, &c., to receive the king-post and binder. 
At the inquest held upon the deceased, no blame 
was attached to ourselves. We have seen many 
reports in the newspapers attributing the cause 
of the accident to the beam being of old timber, 
and wrong constructions put on the matter alto- 
gether.—Duncanson & MOULTRIE. 

New Rocx-Borrna¢ Macuine.—An improved 
mechanical drill, which is calculated to materially 
facilitate progress in mining and quarrying opera- 
tions, by completely superseding the ordinary slow 
and laborious process of hand-boring, is being in- 
troduced by Mr. W.C. Harrison, of Pimlico. The 
machine can be driven either by men or by steam- 
power, according as the one or the other may be 
at disposal: it stands on a base 7 feet by 2 feet 
8 inches, and is 5 feet 6 inches high. The machine 
is stated to have worked very successfully in boring 
holes from 1 inch to 2 inches diameter; and that 
the rate of 10 feet to 16 feet an hour, depending 
upon the quality of the slate or other material 
being operated upon, has been maintained. 
Amongst the advantages claimed for the machine, 
may be mentioned the circumstance, that without 
deranging the framework the boring-bar can be 
set higher or lower, or at any angle that may be 
required above or below the horizontal line. 

THE Croypon SURVEYORSHIP.—At a recent 
meeting of the local board of health, in conse- 
quence of the surveyor, Mr. Fenton, having re- 
signed, Dr. Carpenter stated, respecting their 
power to discharge their surveyor without the 
sanction of the Secretary of State, that under the 
8th section of the 21st & 22nd Victoria they had 
full power, without bringing down an inspector 
and instituting an inquiry. Mr. W. Drummond 
said, on the last occasion when they advertised for 
a surveyor, there was only three weeks’ notice 
given. It was stated in the last advertisement 
that he should give his whole time to the Board. 
By that was meant that he should not engage in 
any other business but that of the Board. He 
considered that the surveyor should know his 
hours. Mr. Crowley thought he should know 
what were to be his duties. The details of the 
surveyor’s duties were then gone into, and it was 
resolved that a surveyor should be advertised for 
in the Times, Standard, Builder, Telegraph, and 
the local papers, and that his salary should be 
400/. a year, the Board allowing a small sum for 
an assistant. 

Raitway Marrers.—The traffic receipts of 
railways in the United Kingdom amounted, for 
the week ending the 3rd otf October, on 10,882 
miles, to 638,616/., and for the corresponding 
week of last year, on 10,428 miles, to 615,434/., 
showing an increase of 454 miles, and of 23,182/. 
in the receipts———On the Midland railway, at 
Kegworth, there is a new signal, consisting of a 
clock, with a face 4 feet in diameter, placed on the 
top of a column 15 feet high. Only a quarter of 
the clock is shown, which is formed of ground 
glass, with red figures 0.5.10.15., and has only 
one hand. Attached to the clock is a long rod 
connected with a treadle about 16 feet long, 
which lies along the inside of one of the rails, On 
the train passing over the treadle it is depressed 
slightly by the wheel flange, and the clock hand 
is set at liberty, and is so adjusted by a counter- 
poise that it is turned to the figure 0. Imme- 
diately the train has passed over, the hand begins 
again to mark the time up to fifteen minutes, 
when it is stopped, thus indicating to the next 
train exactly how long, up to fifteen minutes, the 
preceding train has passed the signal. The same 
clock works two faces, one for the up and one for 
the down line. The signal is illuminated at night. 
The inventor of this contrivance, according to the 
Mechanics’ Magazine, is Mr. Jobn King, lace 
manufacturer, Heanor.—Recent accounts from 
Barcelona state that a serious accident had oc- 
curred on the railway from Barcelona to Granol- 
lers. The bridge thrown over the Hahern having 
been undermined by the violence of the torrent, 
increased by heavy rain, had suddenly given way 
during the passage over it of a railway train 
coming from France, composed of nine carriages. 
The locomotive and seven carriages were thrown 
into the river. Many dead bodies had been re- 
covered, but the corpses of the others had been 
carried away by the torrent. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT PAINTERS’ HALL. 
A meeting of the Court and Livery of the Wor- 
shipful Company of Painters, has been held at the 
hall, Little ‘I'rinity-lane, Cannon-street, when the 
prizes gained by the successful competitors at the 
annual exhibition of works of decorative art, held 
recently at the hall, were distributed. The 
Master, Mr. D. G. Laing, presided. The following 
were the recipients of the prizes:—For graining, 
Mr. A. Tyndall, silver medal; for marbling, Mr. 
C. Ross, silver medal; for writing, Mr. W. J. 
Cloake, silver medal; for decoration, Mr. F. Spot- 
tiswood, silver medal; a bronze medal each to 
Mr. S. Burnby, for graining; Mr. C. Hewett, for 
writing; Mr. H. Goodwin, for marbling; Mr. J. 
J. Lovegrove, for decoration. To each of the fol- 
lowing a certificate of merit:—Mr. J. Graham, 
Mr. A. Tyndall, Mr. J. Tuffill, and Mr. J. G. 
Howe—the works for which the awards were given 
being (according to the order of the names) grain- 
ing, marbling, writing, and decoration. 


TENDERS. 


For the erection of two hop warehouses, on Guy’s 
Hospital Estate, Great Maze Pond, Southwark, for Mr. 
Thomas Thornton. Messrs. Newman & Billing, archi- 
tects :— 

BrasS .ccccccecccccccscc cece cs L832/9 
TROIDEOD vce ccceecrcccvcceece Ga00 
Ashby BBONS. .ccccccsseccvese 8,114 
Axford & Co...cecccccaseveccee 8,308 
DION. cs sic ccawescsesudeese FS0DU 
Lawrence & SONS .e.cccseeess 7,933 
Wells ..ccccccccccccccccccccce 79890 
Peake .ccccccccccccccccsccccse J9f40 
MGED ssioecacceecceusocesesssies “Sse0U 
J.J. & F. Coleman (accepted)... 7,358 





eocooceoceco 
ecocoococoooco 





For the erection of the Cliff Hotel, Scarborough. Mr. 
Cuthbert Brodrick, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Mr. Austin :— 

Simpson & Malone *.....0+.++77,548 
Kirk & Parry, ....cccccccsccee 779200 
RODINSON .....ccececeecceeese 75,000 
Shaftoe & Barry....ssccccceee 74,132 
BROT. sa csakccaewnsebaenesecs Genes 
Myers & Son ...cccccccscsece 72,850 
Weatherby .....cccccsseccece 66,428 
Climie (accepted) .....e.e+00- 66,000 
DUCT U Gaawwnesuaeeaes eases ODED 


cooceoceoocoo 
eoocoooocooo 





For the erection of a veterinary establishment in St. 
Giles-street, Norwich, for Mr. D. Sayer. Mr. James S. 
Benest, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


Youngs & Breeze......+0...++. €1,259 0 0 
HEMMIS cweasesnewsescesieerasen Lpaon ar 10 
DOWNES. .ccccccscssecesvesess 2200 © 6 
Murray & Son ...ccccccscccccce 1,240 0 @ 
Brooke & Wiseman.......e.e+. 1,225 0 0 
Spinks & Wright.....,.eseseee- 1,200 0 0 
Browne & Bailey..........+.-. 1,183 0 0 





For the church of St. John the Evangelist, at Mas- 
borough, near Rotherham. Mr. William White, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Samuel Field :— 

WOOEWAIG. .ccrceccvescesoscocsda,aa3 17 7 
BIBEDEE ceccccccccsccceccocess 9,160 0 0 
ANCIAY...ccccccccccccece 2,938 13 11% 
Ripley (accepted)......se.see+4 2,850 0 0 








For building the new Church of St. John the Evange- 
list, Middlesborough, Yorkshire. Mr. John Norton, 


architect :— 
Charch. Tower and Spire. 
Hodgson ......€3,850 0 0 .. £1,400 0 0 


ERME cvecccesess 3500910 6 .. 1,540 0 0 
Fidler & Ingram 3,445 0 0 .. 1,560 0 0 
France (accepted) 3,646 0 0 .. 1,068 0 0 





For the erection of stables and dwelling-houses, in 
Goswell-street, for Messrs. Copestake & Co. Messrs. 
Tress & Chambers, architects. Quantities supplied by 
Mr. Raggett :— 

Brown & Robinson......s0sees £9,452 

Coleman....cccccccccces ee 9,122 
8,776 
8,558 
COMORE secccccssccssosseseccs SARS 
King RRONS.. cccccccvceceveve 95400 
LAWIENCE ..ccccscccccsccccces 8,422 
DIET cssencecceesscesoorerses 81870 
PEMODY assnineasocetashpikeenien “Oe aby 






eoocoocoocoooco 
eoecoocooocoo 





For alterations at the Tiger public-house, Wells-street, 
Oxford-street, for Mr. Hartley :— 
RIGO cccccuvesccessesesecsscsesteaen 0 © 
DAOIHAD: ccccsccssecabesoebeesess aby 4 6 
POR 6s cesccsecesssesacnsesavsces 255 @ © 





For fencing in the Ipswich and Suffolk Freehold Land 
Society’s Estate, at Ipswich. Mr. James Butterworth, 
surveyor :— 

Graystone .....ccccccccersscosess £245 0 
Re ee 
BORO 6 0.n.0p<nesesceceesecccescs (214.20 
GOFMRAM oecccccccescsecescecse 208 18 
PIQUOIS sesciccsecccsseaseesocces “RUG 00 
Singleton & Morgan......ee.++. 205 0 
RECVC coccccccccccccccccccccccce 205 
BROW. ecvscscsscccccssesesesecse BOD AS 
RUDE S-eccccscedaccseuevecsen SODIAe 
RISE: sesvncccuvsccceesecesetacs GUD UO 
BOMIVGD cscccccscvsccscescsvscoe 199 0 
Reeve (accepted).ccccscsescccsese 197 0 
| PS es ee ror: jae 


aceoeccocooocn#ooo 





For the erection of a dwelling-house, at Ratcliffe-on- 
Trent, near Nottingham, for Mr. E. Green. Mr. S. 
Dutton Walker, architect :— 

J. KW. SMIth.. .ccrcocccccscesceMGSd 10 
WHIGHE ccvesccossscccccccccsces O08 0 
Ward, Ansell, & Co. ..ceeccceees 579 0 
Lamb & Stevenson...cceeseocese 505 5 








ouvooconm 


Gilbert & Wood (accepted)...... 499 10 





—— 


For a residence at Poyle-hill, Surrey, for Mess 
F. Chester. Messrs. Eggar & Stapley, architects 
G. Goddard ..........ecee00.- £2,347 0 | 
Marsland & Son .......seeeeee. 2,222 
Goddard & Son .............. 1,973 
Sharpington &Cole .......... 1,877 
Birch ..ccccccccccccccsceseccs 1,860 
Martin....ccccccsccccccccsecee 1,790 
DUKE ...ccccccscccccccessecee 1,754 


ooooocoo 
eceoocooocoo 





For brick and pipe sewers, about 14,000 yards in length 
for Ealing Local District Board. Mr. Charles Jones. 
surveyor :— ; 

MOXON & Co. eoceseeesseevess £22,453 
HAYES ...ccccscccccccccecess 22,3925 
Bird & Co. ..cccccccecccccces 22,046 
EliS ...ccccccccccccccccccess 15,887 
Messrs. Williams ............ 15,820 
RODINSON ..cccccccecccceccess 15,795 
PGR .020000 eeoe 15,488 
Hill & Co. cccccccese 15,315 
Haynes & Co.. ecccvccccce 15,314 
Dethic ....ccccsecceccccesese 15,007 
Crockett ....scccccccccsceese 14,3948 
PeE@TSON ..cccccccccccccecees 14,050 
Mann & Co. ....ceeeececeeee 14,049 
TOMETS 56 ccstciscoscecsccccces 10,081 
Sharon & Pezzy........+.se058 13,871 
Coles & Son ....cccscoce cooe 12,842 
Porter .. 020000; 






eoeecccoeceoocooeoceceoco 
Scococoocococeccoce ceo 


dea waiseisdecices MN eaS 





For alterations and new frontage to No. 
street, Bath. Mr. C. J. Phipps, architect :— 
GreENMAN. .cececcccccccccsccece L452 


to 
- 


Broad. 


Rawlings .....e.0.. 412 
Mercer & Son... 
MNGREI weccleuescess ‘ 
BUBEE cvsecvecsccicscsscvessvcssse SOB 
Higginson & Cavill ............ 383 
BishOp ..cocccccccccccccescssce SEL 
Backhouse......ccsccccesesccess 378 
PAMCIS: soccccocsveceeesccsocce SUS 
IMMOUGY egiscicsiincecesceecseivece cor (O00 
Mann (accepted).....seesscesess 317 





eecoocoocoocoocooecoo 
ccococcooocoo 





Accepted for new dining-rooms, &c., exclusive of the 
decorations, for Messrs. Fortt & Son, Milsom-street, 
Bath. Mr. C. J. Phipps, architect :— 

Carpenter’s Work. 
Ballin cccccccecccccccscsccceee L188 0 0 
Mason’s Work. 
Bladwell ...ccccccoccsccccescsess £86 0 0 
Plumber’s Work. 
Kerslake ....cccccccccccccccccees £42 10 0 
Puinter, Glazier, Sluter, and Plasterer’s Work. 
BIVGE occacssscnrccscevesevecoceseu @ 0 
Fittings. 
Wadman, Rrothers...........6.. £105 0 0 
Stoves, Furnaces, Steam-Boilers, §c., including fixing. 
Williams... ccccccccccccccccescee L100 0 0 





For painting and decorating Laura Chapel, Bath. Mr. 
C. J. Phipps, architect :—- 
Bussell ...ccccccscecsccccccersceLl46 0 0 
May & Son (accepted) .......... 105 0 0 





Accepted for building five cottages at New Islington, 
Manchester, for Mr. James Grantham, Mr. Thomas 
Dale, architect :— 

Tims & Son ..cccccccccscccccees £548 0 9 





Accepted for building boundary-wall, and a cooking 
and dining room for the work-people, at Millhill Cotton 
Works, Livesey, near Blackburn, for Messrs. Hodgkinson, 
Swain, & Codling. Mr. Thomas Dale, architect :— 

Bricklayer and Excavators Work. 
Charnley .cccccce-cccccccsecscestanf 0 0 
Mason's Work. 

MOR TIGR: sicccs ceccenssesccseos 0) 0 
Carpenter and Slater’s Work. 
SCONES .cccccccccccccccccccsess 103 0 0 





Accepted for building two pairs of semi-detached 
houses, at Higher Crumpsall, tor Mr. William Smith. 
Mr. Thomas Dale, architect :— 

Carpenter and Joiner’s Work. ° 
BOR! occ scicecccussvescsesesvacaeuul 0 e 
Bricklayer and Excavator’s Work. 
Whittaker .....cccccccccceceesee 476 0 0 
Mason’s Work. 

RMOWIOS. ssiiscswscccsssecerseccadeago 0) 0 
Plasterer and Painter’s Work. 
CONME iccccavesccrsweseceecseossase 0 

Plumber and Glazier’s Work. 
INGOD ie cicvisveecovedsceueressscseare 0 10 
Slater’s Work. 
BROW. ssi ccsccscccosecctcccesssaees © 9 
Ironmonger’s Work, §c. 
WALKON cue woidcvmacciessccceecsssesle 07'S 





For re-building Ne. 36, Chancery-lane, for Mr. Snell. 
Mr. Blythe, architect :— 
Fowler ....cccccccccccccccces £1,400 
Mathews ..coccrccccccccccees 1,392 
BurtOn ccccccccsccccccccecces 1,390 
Piper & Wheeler......seeeeee- 1,229 
Ashby & Sons ......eeeeeeee+s 1,211 
Clemence .....ccececcceseceee 1,209 
Howard ...ce.sseececeeeeecees 1,170 
Macey .cececccsecccccccccccese 1,175 
BIR vciccevsccssceewtecoccevce 1087 
CANNON ..cccescccccccccccccce 1,030 


eccocoeccecseco 
eoococescecoco 








For re-building No. 37, Chancery-lane, for Mr. Moul- 
ton. Mr. Blythe, architect :— 








MOWIGE cccxccevcecccccvsoseecdenaee 0 °° 
MAGNE WE Gcsciessssaccecesere. daer G29 
GELON vecicetsccessecevecece “2258 18% 
Ashby & SOns ..ssseeseeeeeeee 1,185 0 0 
Clemence ......eeeecereceeeee 1,180 0 0 
Macey ... Seeewacteotases? dae ©. 
Howard . Secteses Lees OO 
DUN ck .dctccicesvcecctsee cence + Eas 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler .......+s.++0+ 1,075 0 0 
CRUAOWN co cdoanecsctoravcdes” Le E'S 
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